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THE DISGRACE OF THE NATION 


WAITER while serving the writer in a hotel in Boston the first 
of November made an explanation of the shortage of butter, 
but encouraged his patron by saying that as soon as Dewey 

came into office there would be an ample supply of everything. His 
idea is that this rationing is an effort of the Federal Administration 
to make it hard for the people of this country. For deliverance he 
was looking for a savior. Another informant contended that, if 
Roosevelt were reelected, he would immediately solve the race prob- 
lem. One man would do instantly what millions have been trying 
to achieve for centuries. 

Knowing that most people are uninformed in economics and 
political science, unscrupulous politicians easily befuddle supposedly 
intelligent people by consistently lying about men and measures. 
The man in power is blamed for everything which befalls the un- 
fortunate and every hardship which the community experiences. The 
failure of the cotton crop causes grumbling against those in power; 
the effects of the drought are charged against the incumbents; a lull 
in industry is laid at the door of the present administration. 

History shows that no administration is responsible for depres- 
sions. Herbert Hoover, for example, has been all but crucified for 
the situation in 1929 when he was no more responsible for it than 
any other incumbent in the White House. Such depressions usually® 
result from a long train of abuses and may reach their worst state 
under almost any administration. The economic system of specula- 
tion and exploitation of the few for the benefit of the many merely 
broke down by overdoing things, and one major political party was 
just as much responsible for the calamity as the other. Up to 1933 
both parties used the government as a means to an end rather than as 
an agency to prevent the strong from oppressing the weak. Herbert 
Hoover may be blamed for not dealing with the depression in a more 
satisfactory manner; but with the Congress he had on his hands he 
could not have followed a different course, even if he had so desired. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt deserves credit for trying new methods to do 
something about it, but he had a fairly liberal Congress to work with, 
and we do not yet know how successful his method will eventually 
prove. The American people as a whole have too long looked to 
politics to cure all their ills while paying no attention at all to the 
social and economic foundations upon which the political structure 
is built. Most of our troubles come from caste, inequality, injustice, 
and selfishness. If we concentrate on these we may do more to solve 
our problems than by arraying one set of politicians against another 
every four years. 

The recent political campaign for which we took time out from 


a war in defense of the country while millions of our soldiers, 500,- 
(Continued on page 63) 
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A NEW DEFINITION OF SOCIAL EQUALITY 


NE of the important results 
(-) from the present interna- 


tional conflict is a new defi- 
nition of social equality. Social 
equality has been the bugaboo of 
the Negro-baiting area of the coun- 
try ever since 1865. When the 
Negro was held as a slave he could 
have no such aspirations. The re- 
lations of the races were close as 
that of master and servant; but, 
once free, the Negro would most 
naturally think that he is just as 
good as anybody and entitled to all 
considerations granted any other 
element of the population. 

The former ruling class, how- 
ever, would not have it so. In fact, 
from that quarter came so much 
brutality, murder and massacre in 


1865 and 1866 that persons thought - 


that with the diseases resulting 
from poverty and exposure this 
antagonism might so decimate the 
ranks of Negroes as to necessitate 
another supply of labor for the 
South. Immigration societies were 
organized throughout the South to 
encourage the coming of both 
northern laborers and foreigners 
to supplant Negro labor altogether. 
The movement failed, for Northern 
laborers found it profitable to re- 
main where they were and most im- 
migrants reaching our shores went 
North and West. The few for- 
eigners who tried the South soon 
convinced the planters that they 
could not deal with these newecom- 
ers as with peons and serfs. The 
freedmen who had not yet lost their 
slave fear of the white man proved 
to be the only labor that could be 
adjusted to that trying transitory 
situation. 

Compelled, then to put up with 
Negroes of whom they at first 
thought that they could dispose, 
the disappointed and embittered 
planters set forth the prineiples 
on which the races might contrive 
to exist in the same area. One 
eloquent spokesman for the reac- 
tionaries said that the Negroes and 


By C. G. Woopson 


their former rulers might walk in 
the same direction, but they would 


not walk together. There had to 
be a dividing line beyond which the 
Negroes, on pain of losing their 
lives for violating the custom of 
the country, dare not go. Negroes 
must continue to be obsequious and 
genuflecting in the presence of all 
whites, rich or poor. The ‘‘poor 
white trash,’’ liberated also by the 
destruction of slavery which had 
kept them on the level of beggars 
beneath the notice of the slaves, 
now assumed the air of superiors 
and endeavored also to lord it over 
the Negroes. Whereas prior to the 
emancipation there was only one 
aristocratic family in a community 
or town there were afterward scores 
to demand that Negroes kowtow as 
never before. 

Many of the freedmen resented 
this attitude and combatted the po- 
sition of the new lords, but the rich 
and poor whites who were once 
antagonistic to each other had 
joined hands to launch the Con- 
federacy in the effort to preserve 
slavery, and after the Civil War 
they continued united with respect 
to keeping the Negro ‘‘in his 
place.’’ In the effort to earn a liv- 


ing Negroes had no capital to em- 
ploy themselves and had to look 
to the former ruling class for em- 
ployment. Those Negroes known 
to be unwilling to subscribe to the 
new social order were blacklisted 
and exposed to starvation. Many 
a Negro, therefore, had to sup- 
press his feeling and disguise his 
attitude to make himself seem to 


be acceptable to the haughty em- 


ployers. Much of that ‘‘di- 
plomacy’”’ developed at that time 
remains among Negroes today. 
During the brief rule of the re- 
constructionists a new order was 
forced upon the former Confeder- 
ates at the point of the bayonet, 
but that speedily passed with de- 
liberate selling out of the Negroes 
in the deal which Rutherford B. 
Hayes made with the Bourbon lead- 
ers in 1877 in return for the with- 
drawal of the troops from the 
South. The undoing of the Negro 
socially as well as politically was 


easily effected thereafter. Negroes 


themselves often bartered away 
their rights under the constitution 
by clamoring for democracy one 
minute and insisting on segrega- 
tion the next. When Charles Sum- 
ner was piloting through Congress 
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the Civil Rights Bill he was sorely 
disappointed to find that certain 
Uncle Tom leaders among Negroes 
objected to mixed schools and re- 
joiced that the races had separate 
and distinct churches. These slav- 
ish Negroes wanted no such con- 
struction of the War Amendments 
as would bring them into close con- 
tact with their former masters in 
the presence of whom they, in their 
erudity, felt uncomfortable. Of 
course, if the separation of the 
races in one respect can be jus- 
tified by law, any.sort of separa- 
tion may be thus carried out on 
such supposedly constitutional 
grounds. The sluice once started 
brought all the imaginable evils in 
its trail. 

The justification for thus draw- 
ing the color line was that the 
white race is superior to the black 
race, and this theory received new 
impetus from abroad when, after 
the defeat of the French in the 
Franco-Prussian War, the Germans 
endeavored to prove that their vic- 
tory was due to the superiority of 
the Teuton. The former slavehold- 
ers could then believe that they 
were not only superior to Negroes 
but to other elements of the Cau- 
casian race. What had been en- 
forced by tradition prior to the 
Civil War now became a social 
principle supported by the widely 
read Nordic philosophers. 

In some respects the new code 
enforced in social relations bore 
more cruelly upon the Negroes as 
freedmen than upon them as slaves. 
In the days of bondage the ruling 
elass naturally developed some 
sympathy for slaves in close touch 
with them and provided for them 
in order to maintain intact what 
was actually property, but now 
that the Negroes were freed the 
only interest the whites had in 
them was what they might extract 
from them by exploitation. The 
hardships which the new order en- 


tailed upon the freedmen evoked . 


no expression of sympathy from 
those in control. 

- True enough, the whites and the 
blacks were daily in contact, one 
with the other; but their relations 


were strained. The number work- 
ing around the homes of planters 
grew smaller for the reason that 


their employers felt that they could 


get along without retaining so 
many as before the war, and there 


was less money to pay them. Their - 


very compensation was beggarly. 
Often at the end of the week the 
planter would say, ‘‘Now Bill, I 
owe you a little something. I have 
no money to pay you, but I have 
an old hat and coat which I shall 
not use any more. Take those 
things, and your Miss Lucy has an 
old dress which your wife can use.’’ 

The Negro might want to object, 
but he had no other remedy, but 
to accept the offer; and he went 
ridiculously clad in ineongruous 
colors like so many others of his peo- 
ple and thus deepened the contrast 
between him and his employer by 
the very way that they looked. The 
importation of ill-fitting garments 
sent from the North to clothe the 
naked freedmen contributed to 
these differing aspects. 

Negroes employed around the 
homes were not permitted such free 
use of the planters’ dwellings as 
formerly. Those employed in the 
fields were fed there with coarse 
food and in rough fashion. If 
brought to the home to partake of 
the refuse from the planter’s table, 
such Negroes had to eat out in the 
back room and in the summer time 
in the backyard, out of broken 
plates and the tops of old tin buck- 
ets as one at that time fed hogs and 
dogs. In driving the employer to 
town the Negro sat up front ex- 
posed to the weather and the em- 
ployer and his family in comfort in 
the rear. At the hotel the Negro 
servant had to stop at the door un- 
less required on the inside for some 
special duty. Employed in a mer- 
cantile enterprise, the Negro en- 
gaged had nothing to do with cus- 
tomers except to take orders as to 
what should be measured and where 
it should be delivered. In seeking 
recreation the Negro delivered the 
employer’s family to: the modern 
park, the chase, or the tournament, 
when the former had to be content 
with only one day following Easter 
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Sunday, that following Whitsun- 
tide and a part of the Fourth of 
July. They might go hunting on 
Thanksgiving Day and frolic a few 
days during the week devoted to 
Christmas. 

In practice, then, the races were 
about as separate in their social 
relations as they were before the 
Civil War. The races were not 
walking in the same direction, and 
they were not walking together. In 
fact, the Negro was not walking at 
all; and the whites, handicapped 
by their unwise social philosophy, 
were also at a standstill. The whites 
were sufficiently satisfied with the 


system to maintain it, and there 


were only a few intellectual Ne- 
groes to register legally, econ >mi- 
cally and politically a protest as 
Negroes can today. The haughty 
whites refused to recognize the few 
well educated Negroes of the time 
and insisted that for them intelli- 
gent Negroes did not exist. When 
Negro intellectuals finally devel- 
oped sufficient knowledge to under- 
stand their plight and to deal se- 
riously with it, the Uncle Toms of 
the race had already compromised 
their position, and state and fed- 
eral measures had been enacted to 
enforce the new code of social rela- 
tions embodied in both written and 
unwritten laws. The races through 
the years had become separated 
more and more widely from decade 
to decade, the one pitted against the 
other as if they were in a war with 
lynchings and massacres marking 
the efforts of ambitious Negroes and 
their white friends to effect a 
change. 

It finally became clear to most 
Southerners with the capacity to 
think that their way of handling 
the so-called race problem had 
failed. History again showed that 
nothing is settled until it is settled 
right. In order to deny the Negro 
what is commonly known there as 
social equality they had about 
reached the point of denying Ne- 
groes the full enjoyment of every- 
thing at the cost of their own prog- 
ress. While the other parts of the 
country were moving forward as 

(Continued on page 69) 
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history is one of the most 

urgent demands in the con- 
temporary curricula of the schools. 
The need for historical knowledge 
in general is fundamental for ori- 
entation of pupils as well as for the 
public. While such information is 
desirable and necessary for all adol- 
escents, it is paramount for colored 
people who have been taught for 
centuries that they belong to a low- 
er order of humanity. Likewise, 
Negroes have long been indoctri- 
nated with the public that colored 
people have made no contribution 
to culture and civilization and 
hence have no legitimate claim to 
any part in the drama of achieve- 
ment and progress. The problem 
is by no means simple because of 
complex beliefs which are not based 
upon facts, but have become a part 
of traditions and mores which have 
received sanction in public opinion 
and practice. Since neither of these, 
in the case of colored people, has 
arisen from justice and scientific 
truth, acquaintance with history 
offers the best hope for education 
in tolerance and the sacredness of 
human personality. 

History is difficult to define, but, 
in general, it is ‘‘an integrated nar- 
rative or description of past events 
or facts, written in a spirit of criti- 
eal inquiry for the truth.’’? Thucy- 
dides in 411 B.C. laid the founda- 
tion of scientific history by insist- 
ing upon ‘‘a true picture of what 
had happened.’’ Centuries later 
Von Ranke expressed the most sig- 
nificant statement in the history of 
history when he said : ‘‘Er will 
bloss zeigen vie es eigentlich gewe- 

1Mr. W. M. Brewer, the contributor of 
this paper, read at the annual meeting 
of the Assocciation for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History in Boston on Octo- 
ber 28, 1944, is the head of the De- 
partment of History of the Colored High 
Schools of Washington, D. C. 

2Nevins, Allan, The Gateway to His- 
tory, p. 22. 

8Ranke, Leopold von, Geschichten der 


‘romanischen und germanischen Volker, 
Leipzig, 1824, preface. 
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sen.’’°—He would show what actu- 
ally occurred. Modern history stems 
largely from this and other Ger- 
man scholars under whom Ameri- 
can historians studied in the nine- 
teenth century and established the 
systems of historical instruction in 
the schools and colleges of today. 
The historical stream that thus be- 
gan has widened with political, eco- 
nomic, military, cultural, intellec- 
tual, and social currents. These 
have been adapted with many addi- 
tional currents of truth which now 
flow in social studies for teaching 
purposes in the schools. 


Sources of historical information 
and eriticism have endeavored to 
develop for history a body of in- 
formation which makes a close ap- 
proach to the marvelous progress 
in the natural sciences. Primary or 
original sources bring to history a 
body of truth which may be dis- 
passionately investigated, weighed, 
and evaluated. Secondary or de- 
rived sources augment the validity 
of original information concerning 
past actuality. Moreover, criticism 
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takes the form of external examina- 
tion which seeks to verify the truth 
of sources of every type. This is 
followed by internal probing to 
ascertain the meaning of the source 
at the time of its establishment and 
its interpretation in the light of 
present scholarship and investiga- 
tion. Documents, remains, tradi- 
tions, and the myriad mixtures of 
sources in maps and diagrams are 
all included and subjected to the 
scrutiny of historical interpreta- 
tion. 

Evidence in history is complex 
and far more intricate than that of 
law courts and public opinion. The 
whole span of human experience 
and action through the ages con- 
stitutes the record of evidence 
which is difficult and more perplex- 
ing than the facts of mathematics. 
This is understandable when we 
consider the variable nature of hu- 
man relations as they are reflected 
in the changing sequence of history 
and progress. Witnesses have 
passed from the scene and their 
testimony has to be interpreted not 
only in the meaning of their time, 
but in the present. The march of 
technical, social, and cultural 
change has frequently given new 
meanings which history records, 
examines, and judicially evaluates. 
Moreover, this task becomes in- 
creasingly abstruse because justice 
demands that all testimony of act- 
ors in the historical drama be heard 
to determine the merits of their 
performance. Since colored people 
have been so largely misrepre- 
sented, neglected, or entirely 
omitted in textbooks, it has become 
imperative that they acquaint 
themselves with scientific history in 
general and their own history in 
Thus far they have 
hardly been subpoenaed to say 
nothing of being given opportunity 
to testify in the courts of history. 
Through bypassing such evidence, 
unsound judgment of Negroes has 
been pronounced. From this there 
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is today a clarion appeal for re- 
argument on the basis of long- 
neglected facts and truth. 

In order to implement contem- 
porary needs for acquainting the 
Negro with history, pupils and stu- 
dents in schools and colleges face 
the most urgent demand of this 
generation in historical study and 
research. Experts in history and so- 
cial studies have visualized the pos- 
sibilities of so refining and adapt- 
ing the essentials of historical 
knowledge that they may be pre- 
sented on the most elementary lev- 
els. The roots of issues and prob- 
lems in World War II sink deep 
into the soil of neglect to teach the 
sacredness of human personality 
and its participation in the achieve- 
ments of civilization. Intolerance 
and hatred of man for man can- 
not be combatted except through 
careful education in history which 
deserves a more prominent place 
in the curricula from the kinder- 
garten to the college. The acquaint- 
ance which is needed has a message 
of revelation for every color and 
creed if the challenge of issues for 
brotherhood and peace stemming 
from the war shall be realistically 
faced. Just how much responsibil- 
ity for the present world holocaust 
should be shared by neglect of his- 
tory cannot be estimated. If we 
would safeguard the future we 
should let our minds be bold to re- 
organize historical curricula so as 
to acquaint every child with the 
incandescent light and truth of his- 
tory without omission of any par- 
ticipant in whatever has occurred, 
as Von Ranke decreed in 1824. 


Lack of acquaintance with his- 
tory is most regrettable for the 
Negro himself because slavery and 
contemporary American opinion 
have caused him largely to accept, 
until this generation, the dogmas 
of inferiority, proscription, and 
segregation. An even greater trag- 
edy, however, confronts America 
and the world regarding the vicious 
effects of jim-crowism and discrim- 
ination beyond the color line. What 
scholars or scientists, for example, 
have considered the devastating ef- 
fects of these practices upon the 


culture, mind, mores, and values 
of white America? Think of the 
subtle impacts of hatred and ridi- 
cule of Negroes upon the sanity and 
outlook of white children and 
adults that are taught from tHe 
cradle to the grave to worship color 
and associate ability and nobility 
of achievement chiefly with white- 
ness! The most dejected and dis- 
advantaged character in Tobacco 
Road or the Grapes of Wrath 
knows that he or she belongs, is 
stimulated, and is inspired by a 
sense of feeling superior to any 
colored person in American Chris- 
tian and Democratic thought. 
Hence acquaintance with the Ne- 
gro in the history of America and 
the world has become one of the 
most urgent needs of school curric- 
ula for white as well as colored 
children. 


Historical knowledge will afford 
the Negro a sort of chart or blue- 
print for development and prog- 
ress. It will help him to see, con- 
trary to accepted opinion and prac- 
tice, that colored people have had 
a worthy “part, in spite of difficul- 
ties, in the progress of culture and 
civilization. First of all, scientific 
history will convince the Negro of 
his fundamental humanity which 
has been falsely discredited by de- 
tractors who cite such portrayals 
as Native Son and No Day of Tri- 
umph by Negro traducers as con- 
erete evidence. Teaching children 
born to breathe the air of a culture 
which raves over such diatribes to 
the literal exclusion of Negroes of 
distinction is perplexing to say the 
least. Historical knowledge offers 
today a way out through the pro- 
gram of this association that has 
completed nearly thirty years of 
pioneering research and publica- 
tion. This organization is calmly 
and scientifically urging the dis- 
passionate instruction of all chil- 
dren, regardless of color, in the un- 
biased history of colored people in 
civilization.. In this there is no 
variation whatsoever from the uni- 
form law of history in general 
which cannot function completely 
in the curricula without including 
all participants. 
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Acquaintance with history will 
reveal, with the cross fertilizations 
from anthropology and ethnog- 
raphy, the capacity of all humanity 
in its potentialities for develop- 
ment and progress. Through the 
ages colored people have been per- 
sistently reminded that they did 
not possess the innate requirements 
in ability and stamina to achieve 
the standards of modern civiliza- 
tion and culture. Even the white 
patterns of beauty have exerted 
such far-reaching influence that 
some Negroes hate themselves and 
spend annually millions of dollars 
endeavoring to change their com- 
plexions and the texture of their 
hair. These vast wastes of energy 
and thought might well be redi- 
rected to more constructive ends if 
the simple truths of history were 
properly impressed in teaching the 
divinity of God’s creation in all 
mankind. More unfortunate still 
has been the accompanying disbe- 
lief in themselves which colored 
people have acquired from the same 
mistaken sources. Until any hu- 
man being believes in himself and 
his possibilities, he cannot make 
the first steps in self development 
and progress. 

History will help to refute the 
false bases of inferiority which are 
used to justify discrimination and 
denial of opportunity. No disease 
ean be cured without case history 
and the meticulous diagnosis and 
painstaking study of the physician. 
Colored people in America and the 
world have been afflicted for cen- 
turies and are suffering now from 
an inferiority complex which has 
been deliberately aggravated. Text- 
books and curricula, until quite re- 
cently, contained hardly a refer- 
ence to colored people except as 
servants, slaves, clowns and crim- 
inals. At present preferment in the 
labor market, the Negro’s chief 
hope, is determined on a basis of 
eolor. Historical facts would an- 
swer most of the charges of ineffi- 
ciency and warrant a chance to 
demonstrate capacity to learn and 
work for the sustenance of decent 
existence. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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THE NEGRO IN THE CURRICULA OF THE 


the solution. of difficulties 

and to the understanding of 
differences between people who 
compose the ethnic groups in our 
society is in the classroom of the 
public schools. This belief is 
founded upon the assumption that 
prejudgment of a people, without 
the facts, will have little founda- 
tion or influence in early adult life, 
if informed judgments are made 
during childhood. Although edu- 
cation is a process that begins at 
birth, there are acquired patterns 
of conduct that become a part of 
the child’s personality during his 
school years. As types of behavior 
change with each generation, and 
are modified during one’s genera- 
tion, there is encouragement in the 
inclusion of the Negro as he has 
influenced history, as a method to 
mollify cultural antipathies. This 
is an important avenue through 
which the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History will find 
expression. 

As a part of a child’s normal ex- 
perience reasons for differences 
should be learned in school early 
enough to form mutual understand- 
ing. Such democratic teaching 
would be vital and important 
to the welfare of society. Through 
the ages first one people and 
then another have made impor- 
tant contributions to the main 
stream of culture. A favorable lo- 
eation at the given stage of history 
seems to explain this fact. Races 
have differed from each other in 
intelligence as environmental con- 
ditions favored the one more than 
the other. The teacher occupies a 
key position in public relations in 
bringing such factual and scientific 
data into full play. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE approach to 


1W. F. Savoy is the manager of the 
Columbus, Ohio, Office of the Supreme 
Liberty Life Insurance Company. He 
functions also as the State Chairman of 
the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History. 
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For example, one of the tech- 
niques employed at the Horace 
Mann-Lineoln School of New York, 
is the use of cultural data in the 
ordinary routine of the curriculum. 
By this process, a problem in arith- 
metic may be based on population 
figures for various national origins 
and serve a double purpose. It gives 


useful mathematical training. An- 
other approach is to build up re- 


spect for different nationalities or 
racial groups. Their distinctive 
achievements and continuing con- 
tributions to American life are ob- 
served on field trips and taught in 
the schools. Through an under- 
standing of the cultural contribu- 
tions which each group has made 
in America, the coming generation 
can build mutual respect, not only 
for similarities, but also for differ- 
ences which mark each group.- It 
cannot be denied that early school 
training is immensely important in 
shaping character. 

The public schools are legitimate- 
ly the medium through which the 
cultural antipathies can be exam- 
ined, modified, abated or corrected. 
This statement is made with the 
fore knowledge that other major 
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environments may affect the atti- 
tude of the students. Tolerance de- 
pends in the first instance upon 
knowledge. If we want to improve 
anyone we must work chiefiy 
through his environment. Two fac- 
tors have been effective in creating 
the present un-social situation of 
which we are all aware: (1) Lack 
of proper information of the con- 
tributions of all ethnic groups on 
the one hand; and (2) a pattern of 
separate schools which has not only 
crystallized the caste system, but 
has prevented a change towards 
democratic practice by preventing 
contact with other groups. 


Any increased dissemination of 
facts about a misunderstood people, 
integrated in the course, will cer- 
tainly be helpful in increasing good 
will and mollifying antipathy. The 
Negro may now be the most dis- 
cussed people of all groups of our 
society, but he has certainly been 
the most neglected in history and 
distorted in literature at the time 
when attitudes were being formed. 
It is the conviction of serious stu- 
dents that properly integrated in- 
formation, showing the relation of 
all groups in making America, will 
have a wholesome effect on the ac- 
quisitive child. Truth impartially 
presented by a teacher who has an 
enthusiasm for it and a loyalty in 
changing for the better a child’s 
outlook on life, will displace so 
much sentiment and feeling that 
have allowed full sway over chil- 
dren’s conduct. 

Great social value then can be 
seen in the inclusion in the cur- 
ricula of the public schools the con- 
tributions of the Negro to civiliza- 
tion and to American democracy. 
The presentation of this informa- 
tion will find expression in greater 
mutual appreciation for all people. 
The schools should fuse into the 
study of the development of our 
country the accomplishments of this 
ethnic group in the same way that 
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other peoples and individuals are in- 
cluded. Self-esteem and emotional 
security are thus developed. This 
does not infer that the influence of 
the Negro in history should be 
taught as a separate unit, isolated 
from the events and developmental 
phases of our country. A good pro- 
gram of history and literature 
teaching must, perforce, provide 
for the integration of the history, 
literature of all elements in our 
milieu. It is encouraging to note 
from a survey of this topic prog- 
ress is being made in several cen- 
tres. 


To an important degree opinions 
are moulded by information. 
Whether that opinion is favorable 
or unfavorable depends on the in- 
formation in the public schools. In 
top many instances when the child 
passes through the public schools 
he has omitted most of the worth- 
while achievements of over a tenth 
of our population, especially in 
pioneering, inventions, the arts and 
sciences, and as a participant in 
this country’s wars. The kind of 
information disseminated about 
this ethnic group has been mainly 
adverse. Thus the opinion formed 
by the majority group has been un- 
favorable. The public schools are 
one of the major agencies in which 
opinion, especially of the majority 
groups, can be changed, in order to 
effect an improvement in the status 
of the minority group. This type 
of thinking is one of the ingre- 
dients for preventing another 
world war. Knowing more of the 
neglected aspects of American life 
and history will yield great benefit 
to the American organic structure. 
It will have wholesome effect in 
inter-racial goodwill and will go 
far in reducing tension. 


An important instance of the un- 
fair treatment accorded a neglected 
people is the unwarranted use of 
most of our intelligence tests. These 
tests for the most part do not mea- 
sure native intelligence, but the 
results of our own educational sys- 
tem. They have no significance as 
racial tests. But many teachers 
of the social science have used this 
content in their courses without at- 


tendant explanations or modifica- 
tions. The result is found in frus- 
trated, misguided and mis-educated 
students. People cannot act as if 
all ethnic groups have equivalent 
mental ability, if their information 
has been distorted. 

The public schools must prepare 
for a comprehensive integrated 
program of community preparation 
for change. They can play an ever 
progressive role in (this process. 
The schools can, according to Nor- 
man D. Humphrey of Wayne Uni- 
versity in his ‘‘Race Can Work 
Toward Democracy,’’ ‘‘introduce 
more facts about known Negro 
achievements into their subject 
matter. They can demand greater 
knowledge and training on racial 
materials from their present teach- 
ers. They can open their facilities 
to interracial neighborhood pro- 
grams. They can have round table 
discussions participated in by Ne- 
gro and white leaders before assem- 
blies.’’ This is teaching for toler- 
ance and mutual understanding. 

Along the same train of thought, 
the following excerpt from the Pro- 
gressive Education for May, page 
202, is pertinent. ‘‘ Racial and re- 
ligious tensions were often men- 
tioned at the Public Education As- 
sociation Conference with a sort of 
grimness or with shame. It is a 
grim subject and our failures to 
reduce these tensions are indeed 
something of which we should be 
in the defense of our country, 
ashamed. But I wonder if that 
very adult attitude will help us win 
the best help of our children in the 
effort to overcome the tension.’’ 

Will they not respond more 
eagerly to an approach based on the 
following train of thought: ‘‘There 
is hardly a child in our school who 
does not love some one now in dan- 
ger or headed toward danger’’? 
Let us take hold of this emotion 
and help them to act. What are 
the things that make this country 
worth the sacrifice that members 
of their families and their friends 
are making? One of those things is 
the fact that never in all the his- 
tory of mankind have such mix- 
tures of nationalities, races and re- 
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ligions lived together in such a 
friendly and working association 
as they do here. Yes, there are ten- 
sions, frictions, injustices, inequal- 
ities—in short, sand in the cylin- 
ders; but still the machine works, 
and in working, promises that the 
races of the world may some day 
achieve world order and peace. It 
is the unique contribution of our 
country to the history of mankind. 
And while the young men we love 
are fighting, we, the stay-at-homes, 
can help this glorious demonstra- 
tion to work better together.’’ With 
such a positive approach to racial 
and religious tensions, I believe 
most children will give more vital 
thought and effort to what they can 
do, especially, within their own 
communities. 

A good part of prejudice can be 
overcome through proper educa- 
tion. The feeling of strangeness, 
fear and hatred will be lessened 
by the proper teaching about races. 
It is fair to believe that if the pub- 
lie schools do their share in this 
program of reconstruction in terms 
of including the Negro in the teach- 
ing process, the problem involved 
in finding a proper, fair and satis- 
factory place in this democracy 
will have warm support in the 
home, church and workshop. 

Children are frank and have less 
resistance to new ideas while they 
are young. They can be indoc- 
trinated in the truth in recon- 
structed history, civies, English 
and Geography. Prejudgment with- 
out facts, will have little founda- 
tion in later life if the elements 
of democracy are put into practice. 
Democracy is taught by presenting 
facts to children. Every child: 
should be made to feel that his an- 
cestral stock has something valu- 
able to give to American life and 
that every .other stock offers as 
much as his. Tolerance is not 
something to be superimposed on 
students as they reach adulthood. - 

Finally, we are faced with this 
grave problem. The Negro minor- 
ity in this country exercises no con- 
trol over the government’s policy 
making machinery or in any of the 

(Continued on page 67) 
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UNEXPLORED FIELDS IN THE HISTORY OF 
THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES 


NDER the stimulus of an 
| | advancing world society, 
research in all branches of 
learning becomes a never-ending 
process. Instead of diminishing 
from age to age, the areas of inves- 
tigation in a given subject grow 
wider and wider. In this process 
of constant expansion no subject 
in academic circles surpasses_his- 
tory. Within this branch, as with- 
in others, there exist at all times 
many topics which have never been 
explored. It is my task this morn- 
ing to point out certain fields in 
United States history, bearing on 
the Negro, which await the explor- 
ing process. 
It must be stated, however, that 


almost any subject which can be | 


mentioned has already been treated 
to some degree—a paragraph, a 
page, an article, or a chapter in a 
book has been allotted to it—but 
the question raised here is: Has 
the topic of research been ex- 
plored? Has it been investigated 
five or more years; has its subject 
matter been drawn from original 
sources in archives; or has it re- 
ceived the recognition of his- 
torians? It is by such standards 
as these that I use the term ‘‘ex- 
plore.’’ 

Research in new fields in the his- 
tory of the Negro is absolutely nec- 
essary if the movement begun by 
Carter G. Woodson thirty years 
ago is to be perpetuated. Studies 
are necessary because such charac- 
ters as Crispus Attuks, Benjamin 
Banneker, Paul Cuffee, Nat Tur- 
ner, and a host of others have been 
worn threadbare. The task now 
is to dig out new characters and 
movements if we are to sustain the 


_ 1pr. L. P. Jackson, the contributor of 
this paper, read at the annual meeting of 
the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History in Boston on October 
29, 1944, is a professor of history of 
Virginia State College. ; 
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claim that the Negro has made a 
contribution to history. 

One strong barrier to research in 
the history of the Negro is the fre- 
quent failure of the documents to 
reveal the race of individuals, es- 
pecially before 1865.-, In a list of 
the soldiers of a regiment, the land- 
holders of a county, the merchants 
of a city, the members of a church, 
or the heads of families in a di- 
rectory, the investigator ordinarily 
assumes that every person on the 
roll is a white person. Herein lies 
one of the great pitfalls of histori- 
cal research in the United States. 
There are works abroad today in 
which the authors thought that all 
persons treated by them were white 
persons, and there are others in 
which the authors thought that all 
persons treated by them were Ne- 
groes. 

The first step to be taken in or- 
der to prevent mistakes of race is 
to compile registers of Negroes who 
were free during the slavery pe- 
riod and in the period since eman- 
cipation. The chief source for ob- 
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taining names arranged by states, 
counties, and cities is the United 
States Bureau of the Census. Oth- 
er sources include the tax books 
and miscellaneous documents in 
state and local archives. Another 
step is to compile registers of slave- 
holders in order to discover, 
through deeds, wills, and other in- 
struments of writing, the life story 
of particular slaves and the own- 
er’s estimate of them. Historical 
research is built upon names. So 
necessary is the possession of names 


of Negroes to investigators that we 


face the danger of a stalemate with- 
out them. 


The only published register of 
free Negroes from the census, to 
which investigators may have re- 
course, is the indispensable Free 
Negro Heads of Families in the 
United States in 1830. This vol- 
ume, edited by Carter G. Woodson 
and published by the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, represents the most valu- 
able contribution for facilitating 
research on the Negro which this 
society has ever undertaken. But 
it covers one census year only. 
Similar registers must be compiled 
for each decennium, and herein 
lies one of the most important tasks 
facing this body. 

Among the events of American 
history which will assume a new 
meaning if we only had available 
complete lists of names of Negroes 
are the wars, especially the War of 
Independence and the War of 1812. 
I am convinced that instead of be- 
ing forced to limit our discussion 
of Negro soldiers in the Revolution 
to a few such individuals as Peter 
Salem, Salem Poor, and Austin 
Dabney, it is now possible to un- 
earth the record of thousands of 
individuals and to identify them 
by name, county or city of resi- 
dence, branch of service, and bat- 
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tles in which they fought. In the 
course of a piece of research in this 
field for the State of Virginia I 
have discovered 179 new Negroes 
in the Revolution including an ac- 
count of their military service. If 
these many new persons have been 
found for one state, and the task 
is still unfinished for this state, 
how many might we not have for 
all of the states? In view of this 
situation we must agree that the 
Negro soldier and sailor in the Re- 
volutionary War and other wars 
is an unexplored field. 

Much has been written about the 
reaction of Negroes to their slave 
condition. ‘‘Did Negroes accept 
slavery without resistance?’’ One 
answer to this question is to be 
found in the several monographs 
of slave insurrections published in 
recent years. Another answer is 
to be found in studies of crime on 
a wider basis. To what extent did 
slaves commit murder, resort to 
poisoning, stabbing, arson, bur- 
glary, and housebreaking upon the 
person and property of their mas- 
ters or other slave owners? To 
what extent did slaves commit 
crimes upon one another? What 
action did the courts take in pun- 
ishment of slave crime? Did they 
inflict cruel and unusual punish- 
ments? Were slaves charged with 
erime ever found ‘‘not guilty?’’ 
To what degree were slave cases 
appealed to higher courts? What 
action did the governor of a state 
take in cases of capital crimes of 
slaves submitted to him? Did he 
sometimes grant stays of execution, 
commute sentences, or did he al- 
ways let every slave feel the full 
weight of the law? 

An approach of this kind to the 
life of Negroes in slavery may 
throw some light on the question 
which perplexes all of us: Did Ne- 
groes in a particular locality re- 
ceive good treatment or bad treat- 
ment? After investigating some 
three hundred cases of crime and 
misdemeanor among slaves and 
free Negroes in Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, from 1820 to 1860, presum- 
ably every case which came before 
the court of this town, I have 


reached the conclusion that Ne- 
groes in Petersburg were treated 
then much like Negroes in the 
criminal courts of this town are 
treated now, and that is, with a 
great deal of leniency. Such a 
conclusion may not be valid for 
every community in the South nor 
even for the whole State of Vir- 
ginia. The point to be made here 
is that the subject bears investiga- 
tion. Crimes and misdemeanors 
among Negroes in slavery time be- 
comes, then, another field which 
has been unexplored. 

In recent years the subject of the 
free Negro ownership of slaves has 
attracted the attention of scholars. 
The group which blazed the way in 
this research was again the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. Extracting the names 
of all free Negro owners of slaves 
in the United States from the orig- 
inal census returns of 1830, this 
society published a register under 
this title in 1924. Though repre- 
senting a distinct contribution to 
historical knowledge, this volume 
contains occasional errors. Some 
individuals listed in it as free Ne- 
gro owners of slaves were not free 
Negroes but free whites. This is 
especially true of some of the larg- 
est ownerships. 

Free Negroes did own slaves but, 
as the editor of Free Negro Owner- 
ship of Slaves in the United States 
in 1830 indicates, they owned them 
chiefly on a fraternal basis. An- 
other basis of so-called ownership, 
which has thus far been overlooked, 
is slave hiring. Though listed in 
federal and state records as the 
owners of slaves, many free Ne- 
groes and white persons were not 
the real owners but merely the 
hirers of the slaves credited to 
them. In Portsmouth, Virginia, in 
1860, for example, half of all the 
persons recorded in the census as 
owners were in reality only the 
hirers of slaves for that particular 
year. Throughout the South the 
hiring of slaves, rather than the 
owning of them, was very common. 
Since the United States census 
classified all holders of slaves as 
owners, free Negroes were likewise 
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classified. I am inclined to believe 
that beyond the fraternal basis of 
slaveholding by free Negroes, most 
of the remainder was on a basis of 
hiring. As shoemakers, black- 
smiths, and carpenters, they needed 
the help of other workers. 

In any study of free Negro own- 
ership of slaves, as in any study of 
free Negro heads of families, the 
registers edited by Woodson are 
indispensable. But in both cases 
only one census year is covered. 
Registers of slave ownership for 
each decade from 1790 to 1860 are 
greatly needed. In view of the 
fact that the hiring aspect of the 
ownership of slaves has not been 
fully investigated, and in view of 
the fact that errors have been made 
respecting the race of the owners 
and the number of slaves held by 
them, I hold that this subject is 
also unexplored. 

It is a known fact that many 
Negroes during slavery were dis- 
satisfied with their lot and sought 
means of obtaining their freedom. 
Some of them sought freedom by 
violence as expressed in insurrec- 
tions; some sought it by escape as 
expressed in the Underground 
Railroad ; others sought it by bar- 
gaining as expressed in the deeds of 
manumission. The number of slaves 
who chose the peaceful method of 
manumission extends into the thou- 
sands. Relying upon the integrity 
of their masters and Southern peo- 
ple generally, slaves frequently 
sought their freedom to enjoy it not 
in the North but in the South, or in 
their own communities. The strug- 
gle of slaves to buy themselves, 
their wives, and other members of 
their families on the one hand, and 
the frequent decisions of masters 
to free their slaves because of long 
and faithful service on the other, 
are aspects of slavery which should 
be treated. If we are interested in 
the subject of the upward strivings 
of Negroes against great obstacles, 
I know no better subject to recom- 
mend for study than slave manu- 
missions. Thus far it is unex- 
plored. 

A subject of great interest to 

: (Continued on page 65) 
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-ITH some fear as to the 
W success of the undertaking 
the Association held its an- 
nual meeting in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, the 27th, 28th and 29th of 
October. There was some appre- 
hension that the distance from the 
sections of the country where most 
of the active members live would 
reduce the attendance, and the 
small Negro population in Massa- 
chusetts and the failing interest 
of the philanthropic in the uplift 
of the lowly might not assure much 
local attention. On the whole, how- 
ever, the meeting was highly satis- 
factory. The outside attendance 
was almost equal to that in Detroit 
last year, and not a few persons of 
both races in the Boston area at- 
tended.~ Speakers or visitors from 
Bowdoin, Wellesley, Yale, Massa- 
ehusetts State College, and Har- 
vard availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to get a new glimpse of 
the work which has been done by 
the Association during the last 
thirty years. A full account of the 
proceedings will be published in the 
January issue of the Journal of 
Negro History. 
At the first session at the Center 
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for Adult Education Mrs. Alberta 
C. Valentine presided. Mr. Charles 
C. Dasey, of the Governor’s Com- 
mittee for Religious and Racial 
Understanding welcomed the vis- 
itors, and Attorney L. R. Mehlin- 
ger, secretary-treasurer of the As- 
sociation made the response. Dr. 
James G. Leyburn of Yale Univer- 
sity spoke on the disabilities from 
which the natives of South Africa 
suffer, and the Director of the As- 
sociation discussed the Negro in 
war from the international point of 
view. 

The next morning at the Teachers 
College of the City of Boston Mr. 


_W. M. Brewer of Washington, D. 


C., Mr. Harvey C. Jackson of De- 
troit, Mr. W. F. Savoy of Colum- 
bus, and Mr.- Collins Reynolds, a 
student of the Harvard Graduate 
School, spoke on various aspects of 
teaching the Negro something about 
himself and others about their re- 
lations to the Negro. Two of these 
papers appear in this number. 

In the afternoon at the same 
place, with Prof. A. M. Schlesinger 
of Harvard presiding Dr. W. Sher- 
man Savage of Lincoln University 
in Missouri read a paper on the 
Negro on the mining frontier ; and, 
in the absence of Professor Ken- 
neth W. Porter of Vassar College, 
Dr. Merze Tate of Howard Uni- 
versity read his paper on the East 
Florida annexation plot of 1811- 
1813. 

In the evening, when Mr. M. W. 
Bullock of the Massachusetts Parole 
Board presided, Dr. Lorenzo J. 
Greene of Lincoln University in 
Missouri read a paper on the anti- 
slavery movement in New England 
up to 1761, and Mr. Robert D. Reid 
of Tuskegee Institute read a paper 
on the Free Negro in Alabama dur- 
ing the ante bellum period. 

At the breakfast for the visitors 


on Sunday at the Home of the | 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO 
LIFE AND HISTORY 


League of Women for Community 
Service Miss Odile Sweeney of the 
Cambridge Community Center pre- 
sided. Dr. John Hope Franklin 
of North Carolina College for Ne- 
groes discussed the papers of James 
Boon, a Free Negro; and Dr. Lu- 
ther Porter Jackson of Virginia 
State College spoke on neglected 
fields of Negro historical research. 
His paper appears in this number 
of this magazine. 
At the last session in Faneuil 
Hall Sunday afternoon the Direc- 
tor presided. Governor Saltonstall 
came to welcome the body and 
Mayor Maurice J. Tobin of the city 
sent greetings through Mr. Joshua 
H. Jones. Professor Louise Over- 
acker of Wellesley read a scholarly 
paper on the struggle of the Negro 
for participation in primary elec- 
tions. Mr. Raymond Pace Alex- 
ander of the Philadelphia bar dis- ~ 
discussed in a most entertaining 
and instructive fashion the recent 
upgrading of the Negro as a citizen 
by the recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court. Dr. 
Charles H. Wesley of Wilberforce 
University delivered an eloquent 
address on the struggle of the Ne- 
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gro for freedom in the Cradle of 
Liberty. The History Prizes, annu- 
ally awarded for the best articles 
and reviews submitted to the Jour- 
nal of Negro History during the 
year, were presented with appro- 
priate remarks by Professor A. M. 
Schlesinger. 

Briefly thus told, however, the 
account of the meeting is incom- 
plete without giving honorable 
mention to the noble women who 
made the conference possible. The 
first idea of having the meeting in 
Boston came from Miss Wilhelmina 
M. Crosson, a teacher in the Boston 
Public Schools. When the Director 
frankly expressed to her, the diffi- 
culties involved in going so far to 
the Northeast and the scant Negro 
population to which to appeal, she 
assured the national office that Bos- 
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ton could take care of this annual 
assembly of scholars who were very 
much desired to bring a new 
thought to the people of that area. 
Miss Crosson appealed to her 
friends to rally as a committee to 
sponsor the meeting. She sought 
no honor or any other consideration 
for herself. She was interested only 
in seeing that Boston should do its 
part nobly; and the citizens, es- 
pecially the women, rallied to the 
call. 


Mrs. Alberta C. Valentine, an 


employee in the Government of 
Massachusetts, was chosen as chair- 
man, and she proved to be the right 
person in the right place. She made 
connections here and there and or- 
ganized a staff of workers to ac- 
quaint the people with the work of 
the Association and to secure sup- 
port for the undertaking. Along 
with her served faithfully Mrs. Lucy 
Brown as vice-chairman, Mrs. Nan 
Trapp as secretary and Miss Emma 
Taylor as treasurer. Without these 
women there could not have been 
any annual meeting in Boston. 
They raised funds sufficient to de- 
fray the expenses of the conference 
before it arrived, and it was not 
necessary to make any appeals of 
any sort during the meeting. These 
noble workers, moreover, secured 
about 200 members whom they have 
organized as the Boston Branch of 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. By this 
last effort they hope to keep alive 
the interest thus aroused in pene- 
trating the past of the Negro and 
to extend the influence of the or- 
ganization into neglected parts of 
New England. 

It is encouraging too that most of 
the visitors, some of whom had nev- 
er been to Boston, profited im- 
mensely by seeing things and per- 
sons about whom they have long 
heard spoken as leaders in shap- 
ing the thought of the intelligent 
element of the nation’s population. 
The historic places in the midst of 
which the meeting was held, more- 
over, added lustre to the exercises 
and left impressions which will not 
be easily effaced. Many of these 
visitors would like to return to 
Boston some day, and Boston says 
that the city will not be disinclined 
to receive them. 


Negro History Week 
Literature for Free 
Distribution 


The Negro History Week Poster 
is now available for free distribu- 
tion. Along with it goes free of 
charge also one copy of the Negro 
History Bulletin, which will show 
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how indispensable this magazine is 
for those who are carrying out the 
program of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 
The program of the Association for 
the year is outlined in this maga- 
zine as a unit running throughout 
the nine issues. The national office 
eannot give the public free sub- 
scription to this publication. The 
best the management can do is to 
send sample copies free of charge. 
Those desiring to cooperate will 
subscribe to the publication. It 
costs only one ($1.00) dollar a 
year. 

The national office will gladly 
give information as to how to se- 
cure the best works bearing on the 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Stolen Knowledge 


A little slave boy was once sent 
on an errand bearing to a person 
a card by which a message was 
sent. The very mystery of this 
method of communication deeply 
interested the boy and set his mind 
to wondering how thought could 
be thus communicated. The card 
with the message written thereon 
left upon his mind such a deep im- 
pression that it seemed to him to 
be something magic. He decided 
that he must immediately unlock 
the mystery which others had 
failed to reveal to him. 

The slave boy finally persuaded 
the master’s small son to teach him 
the alphabet. When the owner be- 
came aware of what was going on 
he cruelly’ scolded his little son 
and severely whipped the slave 
boy. He was not to learn to do 
such a thing as to get the thought 
of others from the printed page and 
to express to others his thought 
in writing. Such knowledge might 
make him discontent as a slave and 
cause him to escape to free soil. 

The whipping only increased the 
colored boy’s desire to learn to 
read. The severer the whipping, he 
realized, the more important and 
useful would be this knowledge for 
which he now craved. The boy 
even as a child had learned that 
what was good for the owner who 
held him in bondage was not good 
for the boy thus held. He was 
caught again in the act of trying 
to learn and was accordingly pun- 
ished, but he would not give up his 
ambition to delve into these ‘‘mys- 
teries.’’ A third time he was seen 
in this act of studying, and he was 
punished almost to death. 

In order to escape further cruel 
punishment he would hide himself 
as often as he could in an old cast- 
off hogshead which had a small hole 
admitting just enough light for 
him to see the characters in his 
books’ while he sat on the straw and 
continued his studies. “When he 
overstayed his time he was. pun- 
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ished for being late, but not so 
severely as he would have been, 
had it been known that he was 
studying books. Thus he finally 
accomplished his task, and with 
this increased knowledge made his 
way to freedom and a useful career 
among his people. 


Questions on the 
November Issue 


1. What right do you consider the 
most important for a people? Give 
in detail the argument in support of 
your position. 

2. Of what importance is leath 
in the life of a people? What add 
significance during the present war? 

3. What is property? Should a 
man without property exercise the 
right to say what shall bag done with 
other people’s property? 

4. In what branch of the military 
service would you prefer to serve, if 
you were called to the colers? Why? 

5. What have been some: of the 
difficulties of Negro men in the armed 
forces of the Nation? What has been 
done to remove these difficulties? 

6. In what way do you consider 
segregation? As a success or a fail- 
ure? Support your position with an 
argument. 

7. The freedom of the press is 
regarded as a sacred right, but how 
may this work out in times of great 
national danger? 

8. Were James G. Birney and 
Elijah P. Lovejoy abusing their priv- 
ileges when they attacked slavery which 
had been recognized as legal by the 
state and national governments? 

9. What article in the last issue 
of the Bulletin gives an illustration of 
self-help? 

10. Are women usually famous in 
their own right or merely as assistants 
to men? Cite facts to support your 
position. 

ll. What birthdays of great men 
did you observe during October? Dur- 
ing November? Make a list and show 
why each should be remembered. 

12. What distinguished white per- 
sons befriended and assisted the 
following: The Negroes of New York 
City, the Negroes of Virginia, Tuskegee 
Iustitute, the Grimké Brothers, and 
Edmonia_ Lewis? 


Book of the Month 


Play Songs of the Deep South, by 
Altona Trent-Johns (The Associated 
Publishers, Inc., 1538 Ninth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., price $2.15) 
is an interesting and valuable book. 
It is a timely effort to preserve an im- 
portant contribution to Negro 


and at the same time it supplies an 
interesting book to assist teachers to 
lift their song and dance to a higher 
level. The value of the book is de- 
cidedly enhanced by the beautiful and 
appropriate illustrations by James A. 
Porter, who has already established 
himself as an artist. 

Altona Trent-Johns was born in 
Asheville, North Carolina, the daugh- 
ter of William J. Trent, president of 
Livingstone College, and of Anna Belle 
Mitchell, a music teacher of Raleigh. 
Altona Trent attended the elementary 
schools of Asheville and then entered 
Atlanta University where she majored 
in languages and music and was grad- 
uated with highest honors in 1925. 
She later studied music at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


ALTONA TRENT-JOHNS 


She began her career as a teacher 
of Latin at Atlanta University the next 
year after her graduation but taught 
music at Bennett College the following 
year. She married the Rev. Vernon 
Johns in 1927. She taught music at 
Virginia Seminary when her husband 
was the head of the institution and 
serves now as such an instructor at 
the R. R. Moton High School in Farm- 
ville. Yet, although she has devoted 
much time to aiding her husband’s 
work in the cities where he has been 
engaged in education and the ministry, 
she has spent most of her time as a 
rural teacher and. the housekeeper of 
a farm home fifteen miles from Farm- 
ville. There they have been blessed 
with six children—three boys and three 


gir Is. 
In this rural atmosphere Mrs. Johns 
(Continued on -page 67) 
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HENRY HIGHLAND GARNET 


ENRY HIGHLAND GARNET, 
H pioneer in the anti-slavery 
movement, was born De- 
eember 23, 1815 in New Market, 
Maryland. His parents were slaves, 
and his grandfather, called ‘‘Jo- 
seph Trusty,’’ had been stolen from 
the Congo, by slave traders, and 
sold in this country as a slave. 

When his master died, Henry’s 
father decided that he and his fam- 
ily should not be the slaves of those 
related to his former master. So, 
on the pretense of attending the 
funeral of relatives a few miles 
away, he escaped from the planta- 
tion with his wife and eight chil- 
dren. A covered market wagon 
awaited them in the woods, and 
they drove all night until near 
daybreak ; then they left the wagon 
and hid themselves in the woods 
until night. For several days they 
slept in the woods and swamps, 
travelling only at night. Henry 
was only nine years old at this time 
and had to be carried when he be- 
came too tired to walk. After days 
of weary travel by night, the fugi- 
tives finally reached Wilmington, 
Delaware, and the farm of Thomas 
Garret, the good Quaker, to whom 
so many thousands of slaves were 
indebted for shelter, aid and food. 
From Wilmington, Henry’s family 
went to New Hope, Pennsylvania, 
where Henry first entered a school 
house. 

The family remained in Pennsyl- 
vania a few months, then moved 
to New York, where a new life 
seemed to open to these wanderers, 
and they took the new name of 
Garnet. Here Henry attended the 
African Free School No. 1, in Mul- 
berry street, at the age of eleven 
years. He remained here until 
he was thirteen, when he made two 
voyages to Cuba as a cabin boy ; but 
in 1830 he returned to the same 
school for one year. While still a 
school boy, Henry, along with some 
friends, joined in the great celebra- 
tion of the abolition of slavery in 
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the State of New York, held July 
5th, 1827. 

When young Garnet was four- 
teen he worked as cook and steward 
on board a schooner from New 
York to Alexandria, Virginia, and 
Washington, D. C. Once on re- 
turning home he was informed that 
the slave-hunters had discovered 
the hiding place of his family and 
had invaded his home. The entire 
household furniture was destroyed 
or stolen, but his family had es- 
eaped. This bad news made such 
4n impression on Henry, that he 
was almost driven to madness. His 
chief concern was for his mother, 
who was the very center of all his 
hopes and affections. He cherished 
her with the most tender love and 
would gladly have given his life 
rather than let any ill befall he-. 
His friends finally had to hurry 
him out of town because of his des- 
peration in trying to find the slave- 
hunters. This raid upon his peace- 
ful family, gave Henry an undying 
hatred of slavery and aroused in 
him an anti-slavery fervor that in- 
fluenced his future speeches against 
its evils. 

In 1831, Garnet entered the high 
school for colored youths, newly 
organized in New York City, and 
having a sound basis in the com- 
mon branches of education, com- 
menced the study of Greek and 
Latin. During this period he at- 
tended the First Colored Presby- 
terian Church and aroused the in- 
terest of its pastor, a zealous aboli- 
tionist, Theodore S. Wright, who 
encouraged young Garnet to pre- 
pare for the ministry and assisted 
him in every way within his power. 
Together they worked toward the 
suppression of caste and slavery, 
and toward the elevation of people 
of color. At the death of his good 
friend, Garnet became the pastor 
of his church. 

Garnet was a student at the Ca- 
naan Academy in New Hampshire 
when it was destroyed by a mob 


that was opposed to the education 
of the Negro. Even the house 
where young Garnet lived, was at- 
tacked by the mob when he was ill 
in bed with a fever, but he got up 
and drove the crowd away by firing 
from his bedroom window. 

In 1840, Henry Highland Garnet 
returned to New York and deliv- 
ered his first speech at the annual 
meeting of the American Anti- 
slavery Society. It was a fine ef- 
fort, full of the promise of that 
eloquence, wit and pathos which 
distinguished his later career. The 
same year, he was graduated with 
honors from Oneida Institute and 
settled in Troy, New York, where 
he taught at the first colored dis- 
trict school. He also conducted 
religious meetings in the lecture 
room of the First Presbyterian 
Church, where he was ordained an 
elder in 1841. That year, he mar- 
ried Miss Julia Williams, whom he 
came to know while at school in 
New Hampshire. 

For ten years Garnet pastored 
the Liberty Street Presbyterian 
church in Troy, New York. During 
this period, he was so highly es- 
teemed by the white people in the 
town that he was elected a life 
member of the Young Men’s Liter- 
ary Society, taking a prominent 
part in their discussions. He also 
published a weekly paper, the 
Clarion, during this period. In 
1843 he delivered before a conven- 
tion of colored people his fiery ad- 
dress in which he advised the slaves 
to rise up against their oppressors 
and break the chains of slavery. 

Garnet’s fame as a speaker final- 
ly reached across the Atlantic 
where it created a desire to see and 
to hear him. Not long after his ad- 
dress before the State Legislature 
of New York in-_behalf of equal 
suffrage, he was invited to Great 
Britain by friends of the Free La- 
bor Movement, to lecture on the 
slavery question. He remained 
abroad for over two years, making 
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speeches on many important occa- 
sions, preaching in many promi- 
nent churches and attending con- 
ferences. His visit to England was 
of great service to the anti-slavery 
cause and of great help to him. 

In the latter part of 1852, Gar- 
net was sent as a missionary to 
Jamaica, in the British West indies, 
by the United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland. His health prevented 
him from remaining there, so he 
returned to New York City. 

The greatest honor came to Gar- 
net, in 1881, when he was appointed 
minister to Liberia by the United 
States Government. He died there 
in February of the following year 
at the age of sixty-seven. 

This account cannot include all 
of the good works done by this 
great man in his rise from slavery 
to heights of distinction and honor. 
Although the ministry was his call- 
ing, he gave an unselfish devotion 
to the cause of freedoni, and spent 
untiring energy in the anti-slavery 
movement. 

Garnet was the first Negro to 
speak before the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States 
Congress. Here on Sunday morn- 
ing, February 12, 1865, he preach- 
ed an eloquent sermon on ‘‘God 
and Universal Liberty,’’ commem- 
orating the passage of the 15th 
Amendment to the Constitution 
The year prior to this, he had been 
called to Washington, D. C., to pas- 
tor the Fifteenth Street Presby- 
terian church. 

One of the public schools in 
Washington, D. C., in named for 
this courageous, brilliant man who 
won the respect of everyone who 
met him. 


Negro History Week 
Literature for Free 
Distribution 
(Continued from page 60) 
Negro. No advancement can be 
made in the study of the Negro 
without materials with which to do 


the work. Books, magazines, and 
pictures must be provided for both 


teachers and their students. The 
Associated Publishers, Inc., 1538 
Ninth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., supplies an abundance of 
these; but there are other valuable 
books published by other firms. 
The national office will make an 
effort to secure these works for 
those interested. Such needs should 
be reported as early as possible. It 
is difficult to supply books these 
days because of the paper shortage. 
Let us start in time to have the 
proper sort of Negro History Week 
celebration from February 11 to 
18, 1945. 


The Disgrace of the 
Nation 


(Continued from page 50) 


000 of whom have already made 
the supreme sacrifice, were fighting 
for world freedom was a disgrace 
to this nation. Our soldiers, in- 
formed as to the uncomely spec- 
tacle of our politics, doubtless felt 
that, descended to such a low level, 
the nation was not worth defend- 
ing. We would have shown wis- 
dom had we devised some way to 
adjourn politics during such a se- 
rious war. The war had been satis- 
factorily conducted and desirable 
reforms had been carried out in 
spite of the opposition of capital- 
istic isolationists allied with Negro- 
baiting demagogues to block the 
wheels of progress. In fact, the 
party out of power had no ‘issue 
and could not find one except to 
revive the doctrine of states’ rights 
with which John C. Calhoun threat- 
ened the Union and Jefferson Davis 
tried to destroy it to safeguard 
slavery. Yet this opposition raised 
so much storm that about 21,000,- 
000 of the people of this nation 
voted accordingly. 

Lacking an issue, Thomas E. 
Dewey and his coworkers of vary- 
ing faiths resorted to picking flaws 
in the policies of the administra- 
tion, and there were not a few of 
them. The attackers indulged also 
in misrepresenting the administra- 
tion through isolated and garbled 
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extracts from the reports and docu- 
ments of the incumbents. One cam- 
paigner remarked that Dewey, mis- 
taking the American people for a 
jury in a criminal court, was trying 
to convict the President of being 
‘‘a Communist, a liar and a crook.’’ 

This opposition. at the same time 
promised even greater reforms than 
the administration had undertaken 
when the record of their party has 
been all but solid opposition to such 
measures. Dewey, therefore, accord- 
ing to his Negro opponents, played 
the double role of a reformer who 
had never reformed. The methods 
and utterances of these opponents 
showed insincerity, fraud, and de- 
ceit, according to the administra- 
tion ; and in self-defense the incum- 


_ bents replied with the same vitriolic 


language and epithets used by their 
attackers. Be it-said to the credit 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
however, with the exception of his 
first speech, he kept himself on a 
high plane, although his supporters 
proved equal to the task of mud- 
slinging, name-calling and muck- 
raking in which their opponents*in- 
dulged. Secretary of the Interior 
Harold E. Ickes was especially vit- 
riolie in trying to show that Dewey 
was hostile to the Negroes. ‘‘Cot- 
ton Ed’’ Smith, Eugene Talmadge, 
and Ku Kluxer Gerald K. Smith 
contended that the only way to as- 
sure the future of the Democratic 
party as a white supremacy agency 
was to elect Dewey as a means to 
crush Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
his liberalism. 

Can government be conducted in 
this country without such disgrace- 
ful methods? The President as the 
head of the nation and the com- 
mander-in-chief of its armed forces 
deserves a certain amount of re- 
spect in order to maintain the mo- 
rale of the fighting forces. Yet, 
according to our democracy, a citi- 
zen of the United States may de- 
nounce the President and his pol- 
icies as freely as he may someone 
in private life. Abraham Lincoln 


did not think that this was permis- 
sible in time of war and for harsh 
criticism jailed the Copperhead 
in 1863. John 
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Adams, as a Federalist, had tried 
to put a stop to such hostility by 
passing the Alien and Sedition Law 
in 1798, but the protest of the peo- 
ple, led by Thomas Jefferson, swept 
the Federalists out of office and 
destroyed that party forever. The 
States’ Rights-Republican Party 
which came into power held sway 
without much opposition until the 
success of the Whigs in 1840. Since 
that day no statesman has ad- 
vocated the course pursued by John 
Adams. 


Many of our citizens take the 
position that it is evidence of the 
merit of our democratic system 
that in the midst of a war we have 
been able to conduct a political 
campaign like the recent one and 
still carry on. These enthusiastic 
commentators applaud especially 
the survival of our bipartisan gov- 
ernment as a preventative of mon- 
archy and dictatorship. Yet the 
carrying of these methods to the 
extreme may bring upon the coun- 
try the very absolutism which so 
many fear. France today is the 
victim of such political strife car- 
ried to the extreme, and Hitler and 
Mussolini in being able to point to 
the weakness of France as an argu- 
ment for Fascism convinced their 
countries to pursue that course. In 
the United States, moreover, men in 
Congress have carried their opposi- 
tion to the extent of cooperating 
with our enemies during the war 
in order to embarrass the present 
administration at home. When 
polities breeds enemies within the 
bosom of the nation it is high time 
to eall a halt. 

No one will gainsay the claim 
that the bipartisan system has mer- 
its. It was given real life in the 
days of Andrew Jackson as a 
democratic movement to bring the 
government near the people. Up 
to that time the nomination of men 
for national offices had been done in 
the Congressional caucus and in the 
state legislatures. A little more 
than a hundred years ago, however, 
the people began to name delegates 
to local, state and national conven- 
tions and soon made good their 
claim to name their own nominees 


for office. The primary election 
which in most parts succeeded the 
nominating conventions was to as- 
sure still greater participation of 
the individual in government, and 
the major political parties have had 
to accept these political changes as 
final. 

Yet, even in the very beginning 
of the conventions, evils appeared. 
The feud between Andrew Jackson 
and John Quincy Adams stim- 
ulated party action in the effort to 
give the people behind Old Hickory 
a chance to array themselves as 
the West against the East. John 
Quincy Adams was elected Presi- 
dent in 1824 by the House of Rep- 
resentatives because no candidate 
that year had a majority of the 
votes, although Andrew Jackson 
received the largest number given 
any candidate. Inasmuch as Henry 
Clay, then Speaker of the House, 
used his influence in behalf of 
Adams who, in taking office, ap- 
pointed Clay as Secretary of State, 
both were branded as participants 
in a corrupt deal to deprive Jack- 
son of the presidency in 1824. The 
campaign of 1828 proved to be the 
filthiest and most disgraceful in the 
history of the country up to that 
time, and the rumor that Jackson 
had married his wife before she 
was actually divorced started a 
whispering campaign equal to any 
since that date. The slavery issue 
came into the foreground and 
tended to make politics more sec- 
tional than personal. The subse- 
quent contests were not so bitter, 
however, for until 1860 the Demo- 
eratic party had-sway with the ex- 
ception of the temporary triumphs 
of the Whigs in 1840 and 1848. 

National matters became alarm- 
ing by 1850, however, when the 
nation was again menaced with dis- 
union as a result of the slavery 
question. Zachary Taylor who did 
not sympathize very much with the 
fire-eating proslavery leaders died 
rather conveniently for the weak 
Millard Fillmore to give the com- 
promisers full sway with the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law of 1850 which drove 
the last nail in his political coffin. 
In 1852 the politicians decided on 
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Franklin Pierce who had made a 
good Governor of New Hampshire, 
but stretched out to be the head of 
the whole country, as one of his 
friends said, he became too 
‘‘darned thin.’’ By the time of the 
campaign of 1856 Pierce in trying 
to please so many hostile factions 
had displeased almost everybody, 
and in his own circle was referred 
to as the most arrant liar ever to 
serve in the presidency. Yet to 
save its face the Democratic con- 
vention of that year was set to 
name Pierce for reelection. Just 
before the vote was taken, however, 
news came over the wire that civil 
war had broken out in Kansas. A 
whispering swept the convention. 
Delegates began to say openly that 
to go before the country with 
Pierce as the standard bearer 
would mean defeat, for the people 
would hold him responsible for the 
failure of the compromises on slav- 
ery and for bloodshed in Kansas. 
James Buchanan who, as ambassa- 
dor to England, had not alienated 
many in the antislavery debate, was 
chosen as a compromise. 

By 1860 partisan . differences 
became exceptionally bitter and 
personal attacks had-~ reached 
the low level of the case of the 
eaning of Sumner by Brooks in 
the United States Senate. When 
Lincoln came to the front as a can- 
didate for the presidency whisper- 
ing reached such a pitch that it 
ceased to be whispering. Because 
his party believed that slavery 
should not be further extended it 
was called the ‘‘Black Republican 
Party,’’ and Lincoln was referred 
to in the press and on the platform 
as a ‘‘Black Republican.’’ In fact, 
there were voters under the spell- 
binding pro-slavery orators who ac- 
tually believed that Abraham Lin- 
ecoln was a black man; and, of 
course, they voted accordingly. 

The defeat of the Confederacy 
and the long control of the Repub- 
lican party with the aid of the 
Negro vote rendered the campaigns 
less exciting until the rise of the 
Ku Klux Klan and the revival of 
the Democratic party in 1884. The 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Unexplored Fields in 
the History of the 
Negro in the United 

States 


(Continued from page 58) 


sociologists and historians is the 
family. In recent years our knowl- 
edge of the Negro family has been 
broadened by E. Franklin Fra- 
zier’s valuable study, The Negro 
Family in the United States. Like 
many other publications, however, 
this book is general in scope since 
the author covers the entire coun- 
try and traces the family from 
Africa to the present time all with- 
in the space of six hundred pages. 
Obviously there were many aspects 
of this vital subject which he could 
not treat. One phase which he did 
not treat was the free Negro fam- 
ily as the product of legal marriage 
of husband and wife. Many free 
Negroes entered the marriage rela- 
tion with a license; they were 
united in marriage by ministers; 
and their marriage unions were re- 
corded in the marriage registers of 
county and city courts. Likewise 
slaves were thus legally married in 
some states. 

Very often the legal marriage of 
free Negroes was urged and de- 
manded by the churches to which 
they belonged. Thus it appears 
that many free Negroes entered the 
marriage relation legally so as to 
build families on a permanent basis 
and on high moral principles. In 
many instances such couples were 
property owners and disposed of 
their holdings by will for the bene- 
fit of their children. I know many 
eases where each child in a large 
family was well cared for in this 
manner. Building the Negro fam- 
ily in the days of slavery is one of 
the most inviting fields in the en- 
tire range of Negro history. From 
the points of view submitted here 
I hold that this is another subject 
which is unexplored. 

Thus far I have referred to the 
unexplored fields in the history of 
the Negro before emancipation. In 
the period since emancipation other 


unexplored fields likewise exist. 
In the field of business enterprise, 
for example, research has been un- 
dertaken in banking and in insur- 
ance. But other lines of business 
have been just as profitable to Ne- 
groes and they too should be inves- 
tigated. 


No character in the field of busi- 
ness enterprise surpasses the 
achievements of the barber. He is 
so important that he deserves a 
monograph all to himself. The Ne- 
gro barber was at one time the 
barber surgeon for the white South 
in that it fell to his lot to perform 
the operation of bloodletting by 
cupping and leaching. Everywhere 
he was about the most intelligent 
person of his group, he was usually 
a property owner—sometimes on a 
wide scale—and he was a leader of 
his people. Some of our so-called 
capitalists of today and recent 
years started their business careers 
as barbers, the most notable exam- 
ple of whom was the late John Mer- 
rick. If we wish to know all the 
steps by which the Negro has made 
progress before and since eman- 
cipation we must study the barber. 

Another line of business which 
deserves at least one volume is the 
Negro grocer and merchant. Fifty 
years ago every Southern city was 
dotted with Negro grocery stores; 
and here and there were men of 
larger capital, namely, the mer- 
chant with his general store. There 
were a dozen such men in Virginia 
in 1890 who did a business equal 
to white merchants in their commu- 
nities. One of these merchants, 
Samuel Harris of Williamsburg, is 
said to have conducted the largest 
store in Virginia within the eighty- 
mile area between Richmond and 
Newport News. The Negro barber 
and the Negro merchant are char- 
acters in another field which needs 
to be ex, ored. 


The Negro in politics has been 
treated over and over again; in- 
deed this subject has prompted 
more research than any other sub- 
ject in Negro life. But the empha- 
sis has been placed entirely on the 
state and national governments. 
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Volumes have been written about 
Negro members of Congress and 
of state legislatures; but we have 
had ‘practically nothing written 
about the Negro county treasurer, 
county clerk, county commissioner 
of revenue, county sheriff, justice 
of the peace, members of city coun- 
ceils and boards of aldermen, mem- 
bers of school boards, and other 
officers of local government. From 
1868 until about 1898 the South 
and the North were filled with of- 
fice-holders of this grade. Since 
they were so numerous and so com- 
mon everywhere, I hold that the 
Negro in local politics is another 
field which is unexplored. 


If we make the geographical ap- 
proach to history as well as the 
topical, large areas there are which 
await treatment by researchers. In- 
deed the treatment of the Negro 
by states and by cities is a field 
which above all others is lying fal- 
low. It is a field which awaits 
seeding by some historical husband- 
man. Histories of the Negro in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, St. 
Louis, Louisville, Atlanta, New Or- 
leans and other centers are very 
desirable. 


All these fields and many others 
are unexplored because there exists 
a gross misconception among his- 
torians concerning the location of 
source material. Many research 
workers in history think that all 
documents concerning the past are 
found only in libraries, especially 
in the Library of Congress. They 
regard the city of Washington with 
all of its rich resources as the only 
fit place for. study. Enslaved to 
this idea white students, as well as 
Negroes, have often been known to 
say: ‘‘If I could only have access 
to the unsurpassed collection of the 
Library of Congress I would be a 
scholar.”’ 

Nobody questions the immense - 
value of libraries. They are most 
necessary. My only contention is 
that the greater part of the record 
of the Negro or any people has 
never reached any one library nor 
has been placed under any one 
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roof. As long as we think so, just 
so long will the career of the Negro 
in this country remain unexplored. 
The great treasure house for inves- 
tigating the life of a people is the 
local archives, usually found in 
clerks’ offices at the court houses 
and city halls. 

In the State of Virginia there are 
124 counties and cities, consequent- 
ly there are 124 archives contain- 
ing documents of all kinds. These 
archives are more or less complete 
from the year of organization of 
the county to the present time. As 
it is with Virginia so it is likely 
with every other state. There are, 
then, scores of repositories in every 
state instead of only one. In many 
instances these centers may be 
reached by automobile within a 
space of ten minutes. They may 
be easily reached by that very stu- 
dent who says he would do research 
if he were only near such great 
collections as are found in the Li- 
brary of Congress in Washington 
or the Public Library in Boston. 


In the deed books of the local 
archives is found the beautiful 
story of manumission, the buying 
and selling of property, the obtain- 
ing of loans, and the receiving of 
gifts. In the will books is found 
much of an individual’s life his- 
tory with respect to his property. 
In these volumes considerable fam- 
ily history is revealed and family 
devotion is exhibited. In the order 
books of the local archives is re- 
corded every case of crime which 
reached the courts of the locality ; 
in them also is an account of the 
civil cases wherein free Negroes 
sued white persons and sued one 
another for violation of property 
rights. There is also the record of 
the many suits of slaves wherein 
they sued their masters for free- 
dom—sued them in forma pauperis. 


In the marriage registers at the 
court houses are found the names 
of husbands and wives who con- 
tracted marriage on a legal basis, 
and in the original marriage bonds 
or licenses are tucked away many 
personal notes about the parties to 
be married. These volumes and 


documents likewise reveal consid- 
erable family history by indicating 
the names, ages, and occupations 
of the couple to be married and 
of their parents. The land books 
at these offices supply a complete 
list of the property holders in the 
community. Finally, after a long 
patient search among musty vol- 
umes and dusty attics, the seeker 
for the whole truth about Negroes 
finds a lump of gold—the register 
of free Negroes and mulattoes, or 
a similar record book under a sim- 
ilar title. Every free Negro be- 
yond a certain age is recorded in 
this volume with a minute descrip- 
tion of his physical body, the source 
of his freedom, the place of his 
birth, and sometimes the names of 
his parents and their occupation. 
These local records are preserved 
today in the original manuscript 
and in hand writing which is very 
legible. 

Much of the history of the Negro 
so far produced is ‘‘unexplored”’ 
for the further reason that the facts 
have been drawn mainly from fed- 
eral and state sources. It is very 
true that state and federal data 
are drawn from the local units. 
Yet there are so many events in the 
life of people which never reach 
these higher units of government. 
Thousands of court cases begin and 
end with local courts, and the rec- 
ords of many of these cases never 
reach the state library or state 
historical commission. Many slaves 
were manumitted and permitted to 
reside in their local communities 
without these cases ever coming be- 
fore higher authorities. : 

Federal and state records give 
some account of property owner- 
ship by Negroes, but the full story 
of how much was paid for a piece 
of property, when it was bought, 
from whom it was bought, the price 
paid, and to whom it was finally 
conveyed, is found not at the state 
or national capital, but back home 
in the county or city. 

The local sources are indispen- 
sable also because they furnish an 
excellent check on the errors fre- 
quently made by census enumerat- 
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ors. They supplement and correct 
the errors and omissions of these 
workers. Errors and omissions have 
cropped out in certain published 
works of today because the authors 
and editors used the federal sources 
only. Complete and accurate in- 
formation on such items among free 
Negroes as their names, ages, occu- 
pations, and amount and value of 
property owned can be derived, 
then, only when federal documents 
containing these items are collated 
with state and local documents. On 
the items of property ownership 
and the listing of all heads of fam- 
ily in a state, county, or city I have 
found the unpublished federal 
population census woefully lacking. 
The golden rule in historical re- 
search for all students to remember 
is that the use of: more than one 
set of records is always necessary, 
for it is only from the testimony of 
many witnesses that we get the 
whole truth. 

A considerable portion of the 
task of research in the unexplored 
fields of the history of the Negro 
in the United States will fall to 
historians of the Negro race. It is 
they who must invade the countless 
archives in our country. But they 
will immediately ask this ques- 
tion: How can we penetrate the 
archives in the Southern part of 
our country? Will the custodians 
of the public records and private 
records in the Southern states ad- 
mit Negro scholars to their collec- 
tions? For a long time the doors 
of research in the Southern states 
were closed to Negroes, but today 
they are either wide open or they 
are cracking. The Negro scholar 
may conduct research freely in Vir- 
ginia, in North Carolina, and to 
a great degree even in Alabama 
and other states of the deep South: 

Horace Greeley’s dictum to all 
young men of the country seventy- 
five years ago was ‘‘go West.’’ My 
dictum to all Negro historians of to- 
day is ‘‘come South.’’ We must 
come South as well as stay North 
for the reason that eighty per cent 
of the Negroes of our country have 
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always lived below the Mason and 
Dixon line. Since the greater pro- 
portion of Negroes have always 
lived South, it follows that there 
the greater portion of their history 
lies. 

Research in the history of the 
Negro in our country is a very re- 
cent development. Leading all oth- 
er persons in our country in the 
movement to unearth the facts 
about the Negro is Carter G. Wood- 
son. For thirty years he has 
preached to the people of America 
that the Negro has a history worth 
studying. ‘In like manner he has 
warned students to bestir them- 
selves and do the research to up- 
hold his contention. As a historian 
of the first rank he has accom- 
plished all that any one person can 
accomplish. He has explored va- 
rious fields in the history of the 
Negro, but he well knows that there 
are many fields yet unexplored. The 
movement he has so well begun 
must be perpetuated in the long 
years after he has gone. It will be 
perpetuated, it will last, if Negro 
and white scholars will but get 
busy on these numerous unexplored 
fields, a few of which I have men- 
tioned in this paper. 


Book of the Month 


(Continued from page 61) 


has had the opportunity to study the 
innermost life of rural children and 
the depths from which they spring. 
With a keen appreciation of their 
background she has been able to pene- 
trate deeply their very souls. Her first 
reaction to this scene was to set to mu- 
sic the play songs which she heard— 
canticles which have ben handed down 
from generation to generation. These 
words and the music with the beau- 
tiful illustrations make a most popular 
and interesting book of such.as “Bon 
Ton,” “Go to Sleep Little Baby,” “Lit- 
tle °Liza Jane,” “Run, Tell Aunt 
Nancy,” “Water Flower,” “Peter Rab- 
bit,” “Shake Hands, Mary,” “Black 
Snake,” “Willoughbe,” “Strawberry 
Jam, Cream of Tartum,”’ “Chickama, 
Chickama, Craney-Crow,” “Little Sallie 
Ann,” and “Rise Sugar Rise.” 

With this book children will enjoy 
life more abundantly and adults will 
have pleasant memories of long ago. 


The Negro in the Cur- 
ricula of the Schools 


(Continued from page 56) 


widely used channels for the spread 
of information. We must see to 
it that the aims and publications 
of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History and corre- 
lated information are disseminated 
through the public schools, through 
the radio, the motion picture thea- 
tre, and widely read literature. 


Acquainting the 
Negro with History 


(Continued from page 54) 


A preface to the problem of 
teaching the Negro self confidence 
through history is by no means 
diffieult. In the absence of illus- 
trations and references in school 
books to colored people except 
something opprobrious and depress- 
ing, the pictures of Negroes who 
have achieved creditable things 
in history can be presented with 
accurate and properly evaluated 
accounts of what they have done. 
The likenesses of Frederick Doug- 
lass, Booker T. Washington, and 
many other colored men and women 
will be inspiring to colored children 
and tremendously enlightening to 
all children. Such information con- 
cerning Negroes of distinction and 
genius may and should be presented 
as scientifically as similar facts 
about George Washington, Abra- 
ham Lineoln, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. A teacher of history, 
which is not designed to order, can 
and should perform this simple 
task of democratic instruction in 
any public school of Boston or Bir- 
mingham on any level. Specific 
offerings on the Negro where -pos- 
sible and practicable, of course, 
are much better, but this ideal or 
objective need not in the least pre- 
vent comprehensive historical in- 
struction which should never omit 
any legitimate contribution regard- 
less of the performer. 

For the Negro of every age group 
acquaintance with history will af- 
ford countless examples of achieve- 
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ment and vistas of hope from the 
experiences of other minorities. 
There are a few more Jews in the 
modern world than there are col- 
ored people in the United States. 
While the Jews learned the eco- 
nomic virtues of frugality and de- 
veloped genius in business thou- 
sands of years ago, the Negro 
emerged from physical slavery in 
1865 and was forced into economic 
bondage which is today only rela- 
tively less atrocious. The eternal 
springs of Jewish culture, achieve- 
ment, and power offer a challenge 
to colored people to awake and 
marshall their economic strength. 
Persecution and proscription, no 
matter how harsh in Hitler’s Reich 
and in the rest of the world includ- 
ing America, will never frustrate 
or halt the onward march of this 
great people. The masses of col- 
ored people in the United States 
exist rather than live in economic 
illiteracy for much of which they 
are not responsible although this is 
no longer an excuse. As Jews have 
defied ghettoes and slums to rise 
to places of distinction and power, 
history shows that colored people 
may emancipate themselves from 
much of their poverty and degreda- 
tion by adoption and practice of the 
simple lessons of Hebrew frugality. 

Historical knowledge will help 
mightily in orientating and organ- 
izing the Negro’s spirituality which 
has been his salvation as well as 
the means of some of his worst ex- 
ploitation. In slavery, Negroes were 
instructed in the hopes of the 
Heavenly City and this otherworld- 
liness is still over emphasized. Col- 
ored people throughout the United 
States are supporting in devious 
ways more than ten times as many 
preachers, priests, messiahs, and 
churches as they can possibly af- 
ford. This leadership is now pre- 
dominant and its worthy represen- 
tatives should not by any means be 
disparaged. While slavery pros- 
tituted religion in its system of 
slave control, radio time is now 
granted to ignorant burlesques. 
Yet, it is historically true that the 
Negro spirituals originated in this 
slough of oppression whose orgies 
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may be closer to Jesus of Nazareth 
than the elegance of cathedrals 
that insist upon the color line. 


The Negro must look to history 
for a wiser use and evaluation of 
his deep and abiding spirituality 
and religion. In so far as these 
overemphasize ‘‘impractical mys- 
ticism, continue to waste energy in 
motionless contemplation, aesthetic 
pleasure, or emotional joy’’* they 
do not conform to the demands of a 
religion worth having. This re- 
quires that colored people should 
scrutinize their most influentia! in- 
stitution and realize that the king- 
dom of righteousness and the abun- 
dant life need to be emphasized on 
this side of the Jordan. Hence the 
pungent appeal and message of his- 
tory challenge the colored clergy 
from the store-front shepherds and 
messiah to the most intelligent min- 
ister to awake to the greatest single 
burden which Negroes carry. If 
the wastes in this area were organ- 
ized and redirected, a tremendous 
force for economic salvation would 
be released. The colored church 
may well learn the lessons of his- 
tory and address itself more to 
mundane things. 


Historical understanding will 
assist profoundly in the destruc- 
tion of cleavages, the lethal weap- 
ons of imperialism and oppression. 
The slave drivers of ante-bellum 
days have their counterparts in the 
more intelligent uncle toms of the 
present. History illustrates that 
the real leaders of any people are 
selected by them rather than by 
their exploiters who usually find 
Quislings willing to sell their fel- 
low sufferers down the river. If 
Negroes would have a free and un- 
trammeled leadership, it must arise 
from those who are to be led and 
are familiar through history with 
the traducers and Judas Iscariots 
who receive outside blessings. In 
no field of Negro life and history is 
this subtle truth more obvious than 
in the rise of the colored press not- 
withstanding its faults and fail- 
ures. It has become increasingly 
necessary for colored people to 


4Carver, Thomas Nixon, The Religion 
Worth Having, p. 19. ; 


finance the research and publica- 
tion of their own records in history 
if they are to be preserved and 
transmitted to the future. 

Acquaintance with history 
among colored people will probably 
serve the greatest need of all in 
blasting the myths which have been 
cultivated so long that they are 
generally accepted as truth. Three 
generations of historians have 
scrupulously endeavored to write 
the history of reconstruction out of 
nostalgia and chauvinism. The dis- 
tortions became so pronounced that 
H. K. Beale appealed in 1940 for 
the rewriting of the history of this 
period. While the long background 
of slavery has hardly been ex- 
plored, countless volumes have 
been devoted to the unreadiness of 
the freedmen for the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. His- 
tory will plainly show that hardly 
more than ten per cent of the popu- 
lations of the French and Russian 
Revolutions were literate. When 
the reconstruction is correctly 
examined, it appears in the light 
of history, not as an orgy with Ne- 
groes as the chief offenders, but 
rather mild in contrast to past or 
present upheavals. 

Slavery even now receives the 
benedictions of some historians as 
a happy arrangement in which 
ninety per cent of the slaves were 
so contented that they never made 
any effort to free themselves. Ap- 
theker recently found over two 
hundred slave revolts and substan- 
tiated them with documents and 
other reliable historical evidence. 
The pro-slavery historians discredit 
all of these attempts at freedom as 
myths since they did not flower 
with the success ‘of the American 
Revolution. As a matter of fact, 
only a few of the revolts of history 
have succeeded to the extent of be- 
ing recorded as successful revolu- 
tions. Unquestionably the Gabriel, 
Nat Turner, and Denmark Vesey 
insurrections represented the essen- 
tials of revolutions when the ruth- 
less system of slave espionage and 
the meager resources of these lead- 
ers are considered. The myths, 
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however, consist in the astounding- 
ly absurd opinion that slaves be- 
longed to a sub-species of humanity 
and were too incompetent and sat- 
isfied in the beneficent and paternal 
system even to desire freedom. 

Equally fantastic is the claim 
that colored people brought to the 
new world no elements of culture 
from the African background and 
have made no contribution to Am- 
erican civilization. Even the Ne- 
gro Spirituals have been laborious- 
ly explored without success to at- 
tribute them to imitations of white 
revival hymns and folk-songs. Such 
reputable anthropologists as Hers- 
kovits have contradicted these 
myths through investigations in 
Africa and the West Indies. Par- 
ticipation by colored people in the 
American Revolution, War of 1812, 
and the great Civil War has been 
overlooked entirely or grudgingly 
mentioned. Acquaintance with his- 
tory will enable colored people to 
challenge these myths and legiti- 
mately to claim credit for the 
noblest contribution to American 
music and for unquestionable pa- 
triotism untarnished by no case of 
treason. In spite of three centuries 
of America’s most arduous toil in 
slavery and partial freedom, the 
Negro is credited chiefly with lazi- 
ness and shiftlessness to justify his 
restriction in the labor market to 
the most menial assignments. 

Acquaintance with history will 
not only enable the Negro to refute 
the myths masquerading as truth 
concerning his past, but it will 
arouse in him a new sense of per- 
sonal worth as a factor in the 
achievement of America and the 
modern world. Such knowledge 
will implement his claim to full- 
fledged citizenship in this Republic 
based upon the performance of 
duty and the assumption of obliga- 
tions. Teaching the history of the 
Negro in America and the world 
to the youth of this generation is a 
part of the program of this asso- 
ciation. Like the command to Moses 
for an appeal to the children of 
Israel, history speaks°to Negroes 
that they go forward. 
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A New Definition of 
Social Equality 


(Continued from page 52) 


the progressive sections of the 
United States the South remained 
at a standstill as Problem No. 1 of 
the nation—powerless in national 
politics, in debt to the North, em- 
balmed in ignorance, tainted with 
erime, and lusting for still more 
blood to strike terror to those who 
violate the custom of the country. 

The present war has driven home 
the fact that the Southern code of 
social equality must be abandoned 
as a public policy. In war we have 
seen how morale has been destroyed 
by carrying out such medieval reg- 
ulations. Negro soldiers are or- 
dered South for a warm climate to 
assure the largest number of days 
possible for training, but on the 
way they go half starved because 
the help ‘is short and whites and 


blacks cannot eat at the same time’ 


in the same dining car. A white 
officer meets with a former Negro 
school mate now equal to him in 
rank, but he cannot entertain him 
at headquarters, because Negro offi- 
cers must not eat with white offi- 
eers. A white company discon- 
nected from its food supply at the 
front finally ‘comes across a unit 
of Negro troops well supplied, but 
the whites must go hungry because 
the two races cannot break bread 
together. Negroes offer themselves 
to their country for some special 
branch of the service, and they are 
told that their race cannot be ac- 
cepted for this unit. A crisis has 
been reached at the front and brave 
Negro troops are raring to go, but 
they would be in rather close con- 
tact with white soldiers and the Ne- 
gro unit is relegated to the labor 
batallion. This is a rather high 
price to pay for prejudice when 
a country is trying to defend its 
soil, and it will be just as costly 
during the coming peace when all 
must work together in harmony to 
prevent the return of the horrible 
depression from which we have 
been relieved only temporarily by 
our fleeting war prosperity. 


‘ 


Thinking people then are re- 
defining social equality. They de- 
part from the silly Southern idea 
of the complete social proscription 
of the Negro. Mrs. Roosevelt had 
done this very thing when recently 
she said that she had not advocated 
social equality. What she calls so- 
cial equality implies inviting one 
into your innermost family circle 
to the debut of your daughter, the 
marriage of one of the children, the 
Thanksgiving dinner, or the Christ- 
mas feast. Sitting side by side 
with one in a restaurant or across 
the table from him to appease your 
hunger is not social equality. You 
may not know that person and may 
not desire to become acquainted 
with him. You are not sitting 
there because he is there. You are 
there because you want to eat, and 
he is there for the same purpose. 
Riding in the same coach with a 
person of a diffrent race is not so- 
cial equality. He is not making the 
trip because you happen to be on 
the way. He is on the train to 
reach a place where he has some 
business of importance to transact. 
For him you do not exist as of any 
social importance unless you may 
be otherwise drawn together. In 
such a position you are not forcing 
yourself upon him, and he has no 
such intentions with respect to you. 
When you go to a theatre you are 
not paying to sit by someone of 
any particular race. You want to 
see the show, and he is likewise 
interested if he is sane. While it 
must be conceded that such contacts 
may lead to close relations, there 
are in the land of segregation many 
other opportunities for much closer 
contacts than these occasions offer, 
and not a few of the segregationists 
take advantage of them. 


The question reduces itself to 
the simple matter of either doing 
away with this handicap to this 
nation or remaining content with 
a large part of the country as back- 
ward and therefore a stumbling 
block to the progress of the nation. 
A considerable number of the peo- 
ple of the country have realized 
how insane the custom is and be- 
lieve that it should be abandoned. 
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The die-hard medievalists are cry- 
ing out for freedom from interfer- 
ence with their pet custom. They 
would sacrifice life rather than 
change, but the hand is writing on 
the wall. As the world develops 
more rapidly from segregation to- 
ward aggregation in order that the 
state may assure the greatest hap- 
piness to the largest number these 
medievalists must meet with defeat. 


Democracy or Em- 
pire, Which Shall 
it Be? 


(Continued from page 72) 


prepared for such a radical change. 
This is not true, for the public, ex- 
cepting Negro-baiting demagogues, 
will not eventually frown down on 
character and efficiency. If ap- 
pointment to such high position is 
to be restricted to professional Ne- 
gro politicians who have no ability 
to function in the premises such a 
step would be unwise and would be 
a disgrace to the race and nation. 
The sane people of both races have 
no desire to witness such an un- 
statesmanlike step. 


The Disgrace of the 
Nation 


(Continued from page 64) 


mistakes of Grant’s administration 
and the corruption exposed in the 
Credit Mobilier, Whiskey Ring, 
and Star Route frauds, gave the 
Democrats an opportunity for bit- 
terly personal attacks which they 
used most effectively. The panic 
of 1873 for which the Republicans 
were held responsible proved weak- 
ening to their position. Rutherford ~ 
B. Hayes all but failed of election 
in 1876 because of irregularities of 
both parties. Charles Francis 


Adams said that Hayes was the first 
man to come into the presidency 
with ‘‘fraud stamped on his fore- 
head.’’ Next in line came Garfield 
whose assassination opened the way 
for the machine-controlled Chester 
Allen Arthur; 


and James 4G. 
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Blaine, the outstanding Republican 
in line of succession, suffered from 
the taint of corruption, which his 
enemies fearlessly magnified. 
The Republicans finally had to 
yield ground when the opposition 
united under the slogan of ‘‘sweep- 
ing the corruptionists out of pow- 
er.’’ The Republicans tried to im- 
prove their position by circulating 
the true report that Grover Cleve- 
land had lived in econeubinage with 
Maria Halpin who had borne him 
offspring, but Cleveland confessed 
to the charge and ordered his forces 
to ‘‘tell the truth’’ and go forward 
to the next act in the drama. 
Cleveland married Frances Folsom 
with whom he apparently lived in 
happiness, but his enemies, seeking 
to lower him in the estimation of 
the nation, whispered that he often 
became intoxicated and frequently 
beat his wife. Cleveland was de- 
nounced also among the Civil War 
veterans, then influential at elec- 
tions, because in order to remain 
at home to care for his widowed 
mother he hired a man to serve in 
his place in the army when he was 
drafted during the Civil War, al- 
though two of his brothers an- 
swered the call. 

For the next few administrations 
the campaigns, while not devoid of 
personal attacks and vicious whis- 
pering tended to be more states- 
manlike. The Republicans, however, 
persistently attacked the ex-Con- 
federates and thus held Negro vot- 
ers in their ranks. Republican nom- 
inees for the most part were vet- 
erans of the Union Army. Yet more 
attention was given to such issues 
as civil service reform, the de- 
monetization of silver, the gold 
standard, and tariff for revenue 
only. The evils of industrialism as 
they had developed under tariff for 
protection were becoming so bur- 
densome to the common man that 
issues reached the higher level of 
national questions which concerned 
all. Finally came the spectacular 
rise of Bryan from his ‘‘Cross of 
Gold Speech”’ in 1896 to the cham- 
pionship of free silver, primary 
elections, recall of judges, initia- 
tive and referendum, anti-expan- 


sion and anti-imperialism. He ig- 
nored the Negro question which the 
Republicans tried to force upon 
him. In one of his speeches he did 
stop long enough to say to some 
Negroes greeting him on tour that 
for forty years they had supported 
the Republican party for a few 
janitorships and three or four in- 
significant offices in Washington. 
The campaigns resulting in the 
election of Benjamin Harrison and 
William McKinley showed a de- 
cline of personal attacks. Yet Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was bitterly assailed 
by reactionaries because in dining 
with Booker T. Washington at the 
White House the President had 
broken bread with a man whom 
God had not made his social equal. 
Negroes opposed Taft because he 
and Roosevelt dishonorably dis- 
missed the Negro soldiers im- 
plicated in the Brownsville riot. 
When under Woodrow Wilson the 
Democrats came back to power and 
undertook to *reelect him in 1916 
the opponents to his party again 
resorted to the level of personal at- 
tack and dug up a scandal on Wil- 
son; but Charles Evans Hughes, 
the opposing candidate, denounced 
the move and took the position that 
he would not have the presidency 
of the United States if he had to 
obtain it by scandal mongering. 
Warren G. Harding was charged 
with being a Negro and the pater- 
nity of an illegitimate child. The 
year 1924 brought some of the most 
vicious misrepresentations of Al- 
fred E. Smith who was defeated 
because he happened to be a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church. Leaders 
of the Ku Klux Klan and their 
Protestant coworkers tried to make 
it appear that the Pope would take 
over the White House. Intolerance 
was fanned into fever heat. Under 
Franklin D. Roosevelt the awful 
depression into which the country 
plunged and the various methods 
to deal with it foreed political de- 
bate and battle to a higher plane 
as did also the present war; but 
the success attained in dealing with 
these weighty problems left much 
dissatisfaction among those who 
under the reforms had not received 
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their usually large share and de- 
manded a new method of dealing 
with social and economic problems 
for the good of the few and at the 
expense of the many. 

The only hope for relief from 
such disgraceful political perform- 
ances lies in the education of the 
people. No one will object to tell- 
ing the truth about candidates to 
show whether they are fit or unfit 
for office, but to circulate and exag- 
gerate unconfirmed rumors to the 
detriment of a candidate is crim- 
inal, especially when in a whisper- 
ing campaign it may be impossible 
to determine where the rumor 
starts. The farmers in the distant 
interior are too easily swayed by 
so-called, reformers, apparently 
pleading their cause, when they are 
seeking personal gain. The voters 
of the South, as a large majority, 
are still the victims of sectionalism 
and race prejudice and may be 
moved by almost any candidate 
fighting under these banners. With 
more adult education and a sane 
approach to politics in our schools 
and colleges our elections may be 
conducted on a higher level. 

In this very disgraceful cam- 
paign, however, there appeared 
some hope for more sanity in the 
future. Those who did the most 
abusing and fault-finding received 
the smallest number of votes. Evi- 
dently millions of our citizens are 
no longer thus swayed. They have 
sufficient judgment to weigh men 
and measures themselves. Long be- 
fore the campaign started the best 
thinkers of the country predicted 
that the liberalism of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt would reelect 
him. Millions who voted for him, 
the record shows, did so not because 
he belonged to their party but be- 
eause of his record. They did not 
consider the President faultless 
and had just grounds for differing 
from him on vitally important mat- 
ters ; but, choosing between him and 
the successful prosecuting attorney 
who has not yet had time to show 
what he can do for the good of his 
own state as its chief executive, 
they accepted the President with 
all his shortcomings. 
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THE NEGRO’S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM: 
IN ITS BIRTHPLACE 


ASSACHUSETTS and 
M the City of Boston in par- 

ticular have been referred 
to often as the birthplace of Amer- 
ican freedom. Historic milestones 
mark the onward march of liberty 
in this state. If the Negro could 
be expected to be regarded as a citi- 
zen, it would have been in the sec- 
tion in which the echoes of freedom 
were ‘sounded the loudest by 
tongue, pen and arms. In spite of 
the tradition of freedom, distinc- 
tions based upon law and custom 
affected the status of Negro citizens 
and limited their advancement. 
They faced limitations upon their 
freedom to worship, to work, ‘to 
learn, and to mingle socially with 
their fellows. They were generally 
discounted by their fellow citizens 
as inferiors, but they did not will- 
ingly accept this status. They peti- 
tioned, conspired and revolted in 
the very spirit of independence and 
freedom which the oppressors had 
employed for themselves. Their ef- 
forts were supplemented by liberal 
minded white Americans. They 
organized the struggle for full citi- 
zenship not only by themselves but 
also in cooperation with other 
Americans. They urged and sought 
the integration of themselves into 
the main stream of freedom rather 
than to continue as small segre- 
gated eddies near the shore. 


However, separate abolition so- 
cieties with Negro membership con- 
tinued to exist and hold meetings 
in Boston, Nantucket, New Bed- 
ford, Salem, and Lynn. Negroes 
were chosen also as officers of anti- 
slavery societies and were placed 
on the board of managers of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. A 
Massachusetts Negro citizen was 
one of the sixty-two signers of the 


1Summary and excerpt from an ad- 
dress by Dr. Charles H. Wesley, president 
of Wilberforce University, in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, Massachusetts, at thé An- 
nual Meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, Octo- 
ber 29, 1944, 


Declaration of Sentiments of this 
national organization. Another Ne- 
gro citizen was elected president of 
the Essex County Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety and vice president of the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society. Ne- 
gro leaders served as anti-slavery 
lecturers and as agents of the Un- 
derground Railroad. Notable 
among these were Frederick Doug- 
lass, William Wells Brown and 
Charles L. Remond. They marched 
with the leadership and in the 
ranks of the advocates of American 
freedom. 

Two important struggles, one in 
education and the other in mili- 
tary service, were waged by Negro 
citizens. At first they sought and 
accepted separate schools in Boston 
and then launched the magnificent 
effort to abolish them. With the 
help of the friends of freedom an 
act was passed in 1855 abolishing 
the separate school system and open- 
ing the schools of Massachusetts 
to all persons irrespective of their 
race, creed or color. Negroes pro- 
tested their exclusion from military 
service and in a convention de- 
clared that they were American 
citizens by birth and were entitled 
to the privileges and the duties of 
such citizens. Active campaigns 
were waged for this purpose and 
with the opening of the Civil War, 
under the administration of Gov- 
ernor John A. Andrew, the Fifty- 
fourth Regiment, the Fifty-fifth 
Regiment and the Fifth Cavalry 
were organized, and other Negroes 
were accepted in the Navy. When 
the Government attempted to pay 
these colored soldiers at a lower rate 
than the regular American army, 
the soldiers not only protested but 
declined to receive their pay. This 
courageous attitude on their part 
won friends for them and led ulti- 
mately to the grant of the same pay 
to all soldiers who served the State 
and the Nation: 

Again we are in a war for free- 
dom. This nation seems also to be 


the birthplace of the modern con- 
cepts of freedom, as we now know 
them—the Four Freedoms—and 
yet in this birthplace of freedom, 
from which we carry on the strug- 
gle to bring freedom to the rest of 
the world, there are those among 
us who are unfree. This phase of 
history in Massachusetts shows 
clearly that freedom has to be 
striven for, struggled for, paid for, 
fought for, and that we must work 
together for it, both in the birth- 
place of freedom and elsewhere in 
the world. As paradoxical as this 
may appear, it is the pathway | 
which is open for us to follow, and 
courageously let us, with manly 
and womanly courage, follow it. 


Evangeline Harris Merriweather 
has published from Terre Haute, 
Indiana, Stories for Little Tots. 
The idea is commendable and the 
book will do some good; but with 
the exception of one or two new 
phases of familiar stories the book 
covers ground which others have 
developed better. than this author. 
The book lacks appreciation for the 
significant in to 
the insignificant. 

The Negro in American Life, by © 
John Becker, with an introduction 
by Lillian Smith, is apparently an 
expression of the good intentions 
of the author and of the Council 
against Intolerance in America 
which sponsored the publication. 
The few facts selected for the brief 
story, however, show a lack of the 
historical perspective and the in- 
ability to evaluate human achieve- 
ment. Persons of keen penetration 
might take these’ few exploits as 
justification for despising the race 
rather than for granting it recog- 
nition. The author sets forth what 
a reporter could have easily re- 
corded between drinks in the night 
elubs of Harlem which many of 
those portrayed frequent. 
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DEMOCRACY OR EMPIRE, WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


groes, now doing an even greater share of the 

winning of victory than they did in the First 
World War, have helped to save France again. 
For this outcome, they feel grateful, but it seems 
that the British Empire will emerge with the lion’s 
share when the combattants leave the peace table. 
The United States disclaims any desire to conquer 
foreign lands. What then will become of the 
Italian colonies? British statesmen say that they 
must not be restored to Italy. France is too weak 
to demand them, but the British are ever ready for 
spoils. Such is an Empire based on economic im- 
perialism. To strengthen the British Empire that 
it may exploit the colored races of the world as it 
has been doing for centuries, will work detti- 
mentally to the Negroes throughout the world and 
thus impede the progress of democracy. 

In order that Negroes in the wars of the 
future may fight for their own advancement rather 
than to their detriment, they must so register their 
will in the Federal Administration as to influence 
its foreign policy. It is now conceded that Negroes 
hold the balance of power in the pivotal states and 
may determine who shall or shall not be President 
of the United States. If this be true, the Negroes 
have made no use of such power. As a rule, these 
Negroes have given their votes to this or that party 
quadrennially in return for appointment to three or 
four insignificant jobs like the Recorder of Deeds 
of the District of Columbia and the Ministership 
to Liberia which have served only to enable two or 
three politicians to live comfortably while members 
of their race receive practically no consideration in 
‘the higher ranks of civil service and none dare think 
of reaching policy-making positions. The Negroes 
must cease clamoring for insignificant jobs which 
mean nothing to the race as a whole and must take 
a stand for the principles of democracy embracing 
all elements of the American population. 

A considerable number of Negroes, not the 
Uncle. Toms and the prophets feasting on the 
profits of segregation, are now qualified to function 
creditably and efficiently in all the positions within 


|: the present international conflict, the Ne- 


the gift of the nation. Proper recognition of their 
worth to the party in power, it seems, would jus- 
tify the appointment of at least one Negro to a 
position in the cabinet. The race is especially in 
need of representation in the Department of Agri- 
culture and in the Department of Labor. The work 
of these divisions of the Federal Government con- 
cerns especially this element of the population and 
the race has a number of scholars and leaders who 
have made an impression on the public with their 
scientific works in this field. This country must 
recognize talent without regard to race or color, 
or stand like the British Empire adjudged a hyp- 
ocrite before an indignant world. 


The Negroes of the country, moreover, are con- 
cerned with international matters. The problems 
of peace and the readjustment of the entire world 
to a new program of freedom will materially affect 
the future of the 250,000,000 Negroes of the uni- 
verse and other millions related to them as victims 
of European empires. The part which our nation 
will play in shaping the policies to control the des- 
tinies of these people is of great concern to the 
Negroes who have done much to place the present 
administration in power. They are desirous of 
positions on the higher levels in the administration 
to assist in shaping these policies. With recogni- 
tion in the Cabinet, Negroes could do much to 
make possible the Four Freedoms. It has finally 
become an insult to enlightened Negroes to restrict 
them to some Jim Crow set-up outside of the policy 
making channel of the Government with the under- 
standing that these good-for-nothing appointees 
will make speeches throughout the country to hold 
the Negroes in line for the next election. 


Persons in authority when thus approached 
usually reply that the time is not ripe for the Negro 
to assume political leadership in this country. He 
may follow the lead of others and sweep them into 
office, but he must have no such aspiration as to 
reach that high level himself. Some authorities 
of the conservative type will say that they are 


willing to take such a step but the public is not 
(Continued on page 69) 
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